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| JHE New York Hvening Post has a word of comfort for 
| architects and builders, and especially for building work- 

men who have before them the prospect of a hard winter. 
The housesmiths, particularly, who have done more than any 
oue else to bring about the calamities which have befallen the 
building industries, are said to be already suffering from want, 


i 
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and hundreds of them are applying to the Iron League for em- 
ployment, regardless of their union connections. So far as 
possible, work is given them, but the ruflians of Parks’s union 
lie in wait for them at night, and assault them, so that the 
wretched men work in terror of their lives. For them, and 
their families, even with the help of the employers, there is no 
hope of avoiding distress later in the winter, as, according to 
all accounts, no more important buildings are contemplated, or 
are likely to be undertaken, after those now in band are com- 
pleted, until many months have passed. On the other hand, 
as the Hvening Post points out, small building work, particu- 
larly in the outlying districts, shows signs of revival. In New 
York, as in all our cities, the increase of population has over- 
taken the provision of dwellings; and, while the millionaires 
are more than provided with costly houses, magnificent hotels 
and dazzling apartment-houses, the average citizen has found it 
hard to secure accommodations, at increasing rents. Now, it 
seems, New York builders and real-estate owners are beginning 
to talk less fluently of millions than they did a year ago, and 
are ready to make contracts for building houses of a value 
which they would recently have blushed to mention. As the 
average cost of dwellings in the Bronx is only about eight 
thousand dollars, it is obvious that a good many of them must 
be built to rival, in the aggregate, the colossal operations of 
the past ; but statistics show that the total of dwelling-house 
construction in contemplation amounts to a very respectable sum. 


YOME interesting technical questions have been raised in 
the investigation, now gome on in New York, of the 
charge, made by Merchants’ Association, that the dam of 

the new Jerome Park reservoir is iu a daugerous condition, on 
account of its faulty construction. Oue of the particulars in 
which faulty construction is charged is that “ rock-dust ” was 
mixed in the mortar used for the masonry, instead of sand. The 
engineer in charge of the work, Mr. Ulrich, testifies, in a 
straightforward manner which it is pleasant to note, that he 
gave personally the order to use the “ rock-dust,” in consequence 
of tests made by him, during three successive years, of mortar 
made with it. He testifies also that Mr. Alden, one of his as- 
sistant engineers, objected to its use, and that he asked Mr. 
Alden in what way the rock-screenings, as he calls them, were 
inferior to sand, . 


T does not seem to have been brought out in the testimony 
] whether these * rock-screenings” had a grain of definite 

size, or were simply the finer part left after screening out 
ballast, or concrete material. If they were the latter, we think 
that most architects would have avreed with Mr. Alden in 
thinking them inferior, for making mortar, to good sand. Even 
presuming the screenings to consist, like sand, of hard, angular 
particles of silica, which is an important point, a mixture of 
coarse and fine particles is not believed by most architects to 
be desirable in an aggregate for mortar-making. Whether it 
is that fine sand is less likely to be properly mixed with the 
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cement than coarser grains would be, or, as is more probable, 
that the voids in fine sand do not afford sufficient space for the 
proper crystallization of the hydrated cement compounds, we 
will not attempt to say ; but experience has certainly led most 
architects to require a larger proportion of cement to be used 
with fine than with coarse sand, and, even then, to regard mor- 
tar made with fine sand as inferior. 

‘7]S the lawyers who appeared in the case did not seem any 
better qualified than engineers to say in what respect mor- 
tar made with rock-dust was objectionable, they shifted 

their ground, and declared that Mr. Ulrich had no right to 
order the substitution of screenings for the sand specified in the 
contract. Naturally, the counsel for the engineer and con- 
tractor claimed that he had such a right, and on this point an 
instructive controversy is likely to arise. Of course, the con- 
tract may have given the engineer the right to make variations 
at pleasure; but, unless it did so, the usual rule is that an ar- 
chitect or engineer is empowered to order changes from the 
contract only in case of some exigency of construction ; and, if 
he, in view of such exigency, orders changes, it has been held 
that his orders are valid, even if the contract gives him no 
authority to make variations. In this case, however, there 
seems to have been no such exigency. There could have been 
no insuperable difficulty in procuring sand, and, supposing the 
screenings to have been cheaper, a desire to save the contrac- 
tor’s money is not an exigency of construction. Even suppos- 
ing that the screenings cost more than sand, and that the 
contractor benevolently consented to use them, on account of 
the engineer’s belief that they were better, it is very doubtful 
whether the latter could legally order them to be used, or con- 
sent to their use, without, at least, the authority of the Aque- 
duct Commission. The complainants claim that the dam is 
leaky and unsafe, in consequence of this material, It is more 
likely to be leaky in consequence of the absence of any mate- 
rial in the joints than on account of the use in them even of an 
inferior mortar, but, apparently, a more thorough examination 
will be needed before the truth of the matter is arrived at. 


ODERN churches formed the subject of an interesting 


paper by Mr. C. A. Nicholson, read before the English - 


Architectural Association the other day, and discussed by 
the members. ‘The historical part of the paper dealt with the 
revival of church building in Kngland after the Napoleonic 
wars, and showed how curiously it was influenced, alternately 
by the Classic fashions of the age, and by the Gothic tendencies 
fostered by the ‘Tractarian Movement, and the revival of inter- 
est in ritual; while the practical part pointed out the methods 
of securing effect in churches without extravagant expense, and 
compared the cost ¢ 


f church buildings erected in England at 
different periods within the last two centuries. American 
architects are so familiar with English work of this kind that 
it is unnecessary to repeat Mr. N 





icholson’s criticisms of th 
churches of Butterfield, Street, Scott, Brooks and Pearson, 
but it is worth noting that the best of these are uniformly dis- 
tinguished by a solid and sober construction. ‘The English 
Church Building Society, which refuses to aid in the erection 
of churches in which any sham construction is proposed, has 
probably done much to promote good m tthods of building and 
simplicity of design, but it is questionable whether some of its 
regulations, such as those refusing to sanction galleries and 
prescribing the dimensions of pews and passageways, may not 
have tended to produce the uniformity and formality which is 
nowhere more objectionable than in church design. However 
that may be the English architects seem to be quite ready for 
an increase of freedom in the planning of churches in which we 
may with advantage follow them. During the discussion of 
Mr. Nicholson’s paper, for example, a member spoke of the 
disposition seen in some medieval churches in the East of 
England, in which the entrance porch is on the side of the 
church, usually facing south, and pews are placed only to the east 


of this point, the space behind them being left open, to accom- 


modate chairs, or persons standing, as the case may be. We 
have seen a somewhat similar arrangement in a chureli in a 
small Italian town, where, contrary to the usual Italian custom, 
permanent pews, richly carved, and marked with the name of 
the proprietors, were provided for the principal families of the 
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place; and the object, or, at least, the result seems to be to 
make the church more attractive to poor people and occasional 
visitors, who dislike to intrude themselves into the pews, but 
are glad to find space in the church where they can have a 
chair to themselves. 





upon the popularity of a church. We would hardly like 

to say that the size of a congregation is inversely propor- 
tional to the softness of the cushions on which it sits, but a 
fashionable Paris church, for instance, like the Madeleine, is 
filled at every service with rich and poor people, sitting 
amicably side by side on hard chairs, where the equally fash- 
ionable St. George’s, Hanover Square, in London, would show 
only one or two hundred people, sitting primly in their private 
pews, while curious strangers look timidly in upon them from 
the door, The device of the open area behind the pews, 
which, by the way, we have seen in an American church, meets 
this difficulty very happily, besides affording opportunity for 
possible addition of pews, and furnishing a space where the 
members of the congregation mingle on their way in and out of 
the church, to the advantage of the social feeling which is con- 
sidered so desirable in most churches, but which cannot well be 
cultivated in passageways and vestibules. We do not, by any 
means, sympathize with thore persons, found mainly among the 
clergy, who favor having the baptismal font made with a lift- 
ing cover, like a wash-iub, so that it can be used as an altar 
when not needed for other purposes, and who like to see tables 
for church fairs set in the chancel; but that does not prevent 
us from wishing to see more originality and freedom in church- 
planning. One of the English architects spoke emphatically 
of the objections, for example, to the east window. It has 
long been the orthodox opinion in this country that every 
church, after the supposed example of English churches, must 
have a large window in the east end; and, in pursuance of this 
theory, thousands of people are sent to sleep every Sunday, 
and thousands more are distressed and annoyed, by the glare 
of stained-glass in their eyes. The fact is that, in the large 
English churches, the east window is usually high above the 
floor, the entrance to the Lady chapel often coming beneath it, 
so that there is less annoyance from the glare than in many a 
smaller modern church, to say nothing of the fact that the 
great English and Continental churches were built for a totally 
different ritual, which did not involve sitting for an hour and a 
half in a pew, gazing straight forward. ‘This particular Eng- 
lish architect thought that a dossal, or other mural decoration, 
at the east end of the church, illuminated by side-lights, was 
much better than a window; while another thought that there 
should be no windows in a chancel, either in front or at the 
side, but that all should be left in a reverential gloom. We 
will not attempt to decide between these two views, but it is 
worth remarking that an infinity of beautiful effects of lighting 
are possible, both for the chancel and the other portions of the 
church, and that the architect who wishes to apply to this 
problem the resources of his art will find an inviting field 
before him. 


A a matter of fact, the mode of seating has great influence 


OME curious statistics have been published in connection 
S with the official management of the Paris Exposition of 
1900. Although the Exposition was managed by the 
Government, a large amount of private capital was contributed 
to it, which was mainly lost, but the administration of the 
public funds devoted to it seems to have been very successful, 
the actual excess of receipts over expenditures having been, 
according to the official balance, about fourteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This shows the last Exposition to have been 
much more profitable to the Government than any other ever 
held in France, and it is unfortunate that the exbibitors should 
so generally have lost money that many of them will never 
again take part in an affair of the kind. It is said that a con- 
siderable part of the losses of exhibitors was due to the dis- 
honesty of their employés, but, apart from this, many of them 
nearly or quite ruined themselves in preparing magnificent ex- 
hibits, which brought them in little or no return. 


F Paris should hold another Exposition, which we hope may 
be the case, the State can, apparently, well afford to reduce 
the charges to which exhibitors were subjected at the last 

one, and which proved, to many of them, a crushing burden. 
Besides the direct profit, of nearly a million and a half dollars, 
which the Treasury derived from the affair, it profited indirectly 
to a very large extent. For example, the revenues from cus- 


toms increased, during the Exposition year, by about nine 
million dollars. Nothing is said in M. Picard’s figures, about 
the increased profits of the Post-office, but they were very im- 
portant during the Exposition of 1889, and were, presumably, 
not less so in 1900. The Bank of Frauce, which is, to some 
extent, a Government institution, reports that its deposits in- 
creased about a hundred million dollars in 1900, and that its 
“ productive operations”’ were about seventeen hundred thou- 
sand dollars more extensive in 1900 than in the preceding year. 
Supposing ‘these “ productive operations” to have resulted in 
an average profit of five per cent, which is certainly not an ex- 
travagaut estimate, the total extra profit for the Exposition 
year would amount to more than eight million dollars. The 
theatres report an increased receipt, during 1900, of five mil- 
lion dollars, which, presumably, they kept for themselves; and 
the city of Paris, undoubtedly, also kept to itself the increased 
octroi receipts, of more than two millions. The railroads 
report receipts about sixteen million dollars greater than in the 
preceding year, and the omnibuses and tramways of Paris, al- 
though no figures are given, probably profited in still greater 
proportion. Altogether, M. Picard estimates that at least 
three hundred million dollars of foreign capital was brought 
into France during the Exposition year, and Jeft there, in ex- 
change for transportation, amusement, or French products. 


universal Expositions, at least in France, “ have entered 

the domain of history.” Even if the last one had not 
proved so disastrous for exhibitors, the remodelling of the 
Champ de Mars, by rendering the site used for so many Ex- 
positions unavailable, will greatly increase the difficulty of 
planning another in Paris. Nevertheless, the Parisians are 
so fond of showing their beautiful city, and the rest of the 
world is so fond of going there, that we are inclined to think 
that other exhibitions will be arranged there before many 
years. They may not cover, like the last, the entire range of 
human science, art and industry, but they can be made interest- 
ing without being too extensive, and they are sure, in Paris, to 
be attractive, well arranged, and efficiently and carefully 
managed. 


M PLANAT, in Za Construction Moderne, thinks that 
s 





gestion which is worth following. In her opinion, women, 

to whom a house means so much more than it does toa 
man, and who, if they would only prepare themselves for such 
work, might accomplish such admirable results in making their 
dwellings attractive, should be encouraged to study seriously 
the principles of architectural proportion, the proper use of de- 
tail in different styles, and the laws of harmony in color. 
Fortified with an adequate knowledge of these things, a woman 
would be enabled to resist the eloquence of the furniture sales- 
man, and the allurements of passing fashions, and to create around 
her, in such measure as her skill and talent might permit, a really 
beautiful and artistic interior. For the instruction necessary 
to this end, women would have to apply mainly to architects, 
and the fair correspondent of La Construction Moderne thinks 
that, in return, they might supply architects with hints as to 
the convenient planning and adornment of habitations. We 
cannot say that we are very sanguine as to the value of any 
more feminine assistance in house-planning than is already 
available to architects. Most members of the profession have 
listened long enough to the suggestions of their lady clients to 
understand tolerably well the views of the sex in such matters ; 
but it may be that, with increasing artistic cultivation, women, 
who certainly have a good opportunity for studying interior 
effect, will develop new and valuable ideas ; and it is certainly 
worth while, as La Construction Moderne suggests, to collect 
feminine impressions on the subject. 


A LADY writes to Za Construction Moderne, making a sug- 





justice a dealer who sold him a set of furniture as genuine 

Chippendale work. The amateur, who was from the 
provinces, discovering that his prize bore very small resem- 
blance, either in design or workmanship, to genuine Chippen- 
dale furniture, sued the dealer for damages, and recovered two 
hundred and fifty dollars. The dealer, in his defense, pleaded 
“the practice of the trade,” and it appeared that he was in the 
habit of putting stray pieces of furniture together, and advertis- 
ing them as “the property of a gentleman going to South 
Africa,” or of “an actress going abroad,” in addition to his 
representations about Chippendale, and the judge warned him 
that such “ trade practices ” were likely to land him in jail. 


Ai English amateur of antique furniture has brought to 
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GARDEN DESIGN IN RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE.' 


yy GARDEN is that part of nature which we find immediately 

surrounding the home of a man with a soul; it is that * without 

which buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks.” It is 
in the nature of man to demand some sort of order in all that imme- 
liately surrounds him ; his house — to protect him against the winds 
if heaven, — he builds in orderly fashion, and likewise that portion of 
nature around and about him he arranges in some sort of order, 
partly for his convenience and partly because his art instinct and 
creative faculty compel him to do so. If he were not to do this 
nature would soon outgrow him, unless he were in barren soil, and 
in choosing the spot for a home, barren soil is the place above all 
others that he will avoid. Therefore, his habit from earliest history 
has been to carry his ideas of order into the outer world, and to 
extend the boundaries of his home beyond the limits of his house 
walls; and in doing so to make a little enclosed Eden about his 
dwelling, in which he may play pretty fancies with those living beau- 
ties of nature that will lend themselves to the moulding of his ener- 
getic mind. 

The only fundamental difference between the building and its 
garden is that. the one is formed, by man’s art, of minerals from be- 
neath the earth’s surface and vegetable products that have ceased 
to live, and that the other is formed by man’s art of the same min- 
erals (in its steps, walls, paths and so on), and vegetation that has 
not ceased to live ; that is, of flowering plants and shrubs and trees, 
of grass to cover the bare surfaces with, and creepers to climb the 
walls and make pictures upon them. 

Some thoughtless people say that a garden is nature, but that a 
building is not; aod my object this evening is to demonstrate that 
a garden, properly speaking, is no more a part of nature, or to be 
designated as natural, than the house is; and this appears to me to 
be so, because a garden is formed by human labor, on a most careful 
system of selection of one kind of material and rejection of another, 
as is the case in the building of a house. The rose and the snow- 
drop are both admitted within the enclosing hedge of the garden, 
but the bramble, the thistle and the dock are not encouraged to root 
themselves and drop their seeds into its fertility. And again, a 
proper disposition of those plants that are admitted is essential ; 
you cannot permit the oleander to grow into the side of the hibiscus, 
or the magnolia to overcrowd the orange-tree, else neither will come 
to any perfection. You must divide the flowers up into their differ- 
ent beds, and lay down paths to get at them, and to see their beauty 
from ; you cannot let them grow at random, and the grass and the 
weeds choke them, for that would be nature and not a garden. 

No! there must be grass-plots and flower-beds, or there can be no 
yarden. And [ hope this evening to emphasize what appears to me 
to be a fact of no small importance to those who lay out gardens, but, 
nevertheless, one that is often overlooked, viz, that a garden is a 
work of art, and that there is indeed most distinct relation between 
the design of gardens and the design of architecture; that the rules 
of art that apply to the design of the one must necessarily, therefore, 
stand as a test of merit or demerit in the design of the other. In 
support of the view that gardening is an Art, I will quote from the 
writings of three prominent men. 

Lord Bacon, the prince of gardeners, says: “ A man shall ever see 
that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening were the greater 
perfection.” Professor Huxley says: “ It will be admitted that the 
garden is as much a work of art, or artifice, as anything that can be 
mentioned. The energy localized in certain human bodies, directed 
by similarly localized intellects, has produced a collocation of other 
material bodies which could not be brought about in the state of 
nature. The same proposition is true of all the work of men’s hands, 
from a flint implement to a cathedral or chronometer, and it is be- 
cause it is true that we call these things artificial, term them works 
of art, or artifice, by way of distinguishing them from the products 
of the cosmic process working outside of man, which we call natural, 
or works of nature. The distinction thus drawn between the works 
of nature and those of man is universally recognized.” 

Sir Walter Scott says: “ Nothing is more the child of art than 
a garden.” Wordsworth, in writing to a friend, says: ‘“ Laying out 
grounds, as it is called, may be considered as a liberal art, in some 
sort, like poetry and painting, and its object is, or ought to be, to 
move the affections under control of good sense, that is, those of 
the best and wisest; but, speaking with more precision, it is to assist 
nature in moving the affections of those who have the deepest per- 
ception of the beauties of nature, who have the most valuable feel 
ings, that is, the most permanent, the most independent, the most 
ennobling with nature and human life.” 

Then, if a garden is as much a work of man’s art as his house is, 
it is, owing to their oneness and inseparableness, as mach the archi- 
tect’s business to design the garden as to design the house. For the 
garden is a kind of * betweenity ” wherein man has cajoled nature 
into aiding him in making his house sit comfortably in her midst. 
It is a place in which her flora and living green are pressed into ser 
vice as the introduction from primeval wildness to the complete 
artificiality of the house. And so the garden, with its “ host of 
golden daffodils,” its “daisies pink and violets blue,” its gay par- 
terres and sweet-scented borders, its wildness and walks of solitude, 
becomes the outdoor house as the building is the indoor house of the 


'A paper by W. R. Butler, Fellow, read before the Royal Victorian Institute 
of Architects, Melbourne, Australia, 


home. The moment you step inside the garden’s entrance gates, you 
come into the region of the home; and, as your own arrangement of 
order commences when you leave the highway, there should be unity 
in that order; there should at once prevail a harmony in design that 
shall spread its influence over the whole work of the habitation down 
to the minutest detail of the house and its equipment. And this 
unity is scarcely attainable except under the guidance of one de- 
sigoer. Tis ideal of unity in design is actually what prevailed up to 
about the end of the seventeenth century; but, owing in general 
to the break in continuity of traditional art in all its phases at about 
that date, and in particu.ar to the extravagances into which the art 
of formal gardening had fallen, there sprang up an adversion to all 
gardening of the form in which it had been practised from time im- 
memorial, and a popular craving for ‘the wildness of nature,” 
which it was held had been forsaken in the pursuit of visionary ideals 
of art. 

The people had scarcely thought of art in a garden prior to this, 
nor until they were told by Kent and Brown, the “ immortal ” Brown, 
as he was named in his own day, that they had sinned, had violated 
the laws of nature, and that they must destroy all their fine terraces 
and make ruins of their gazebos, and return to nature’s wildness by 
adopting his system of “ landscape gardening.” 

And, lo and behold! knowledge seemed to come upon them as it 
did upon Adam and Eve when “they knew that they were naked,”’ 
and they marvelled that they could have cut nature into trim shapes 
and wild fantasies, and they verily did destroy the things that this 
“immortal” told them to. The woodman’s axe rang up and down 
the land as it felled many of the finest avenues the world had ever 
seen. ‘Terrace walls and steps, fountains and sun-dials, such as have 
never been erected since, were ruthlessly swept away, in order that 
what was termed nature might be brought up to the very threshold 
of the house ; and all, forsooth, because nature never grew trees in 
rows or built terrace walls in the forests! 

And in place of all that was destroyed, what did these champions 
of “nature” give to their generation? Among other things, they 
made all their paths and roads to wriggle (the shortest distance be- 
tween two given points was no longer desirable); they destroyed 
cut edges, and sunk their garden enclosures into haw-haws, destroy- 
ing all the charm of seclusion that English gardens had hitherto 
been so rich in. They made ruins of old architectural adornments 
in the gardens, nay, more, they built ruins to represent architecture 
devastated by the ravages of time; they actually erected dead trees 
among the living ones on their boundaries, the more to counterfeit 
the prineval forest. They carted boulders to their gardens, and 
grew the wild things of nature over them, as a make-believe for 
rocks! ‘They formed watercourses, with huge stones in their beds, 
utterly regardless of the fact that their land was not of a stony 
nature, over which the water might gargle, and make weak and 
fraudulent representation of the rusbiag of the mountain torrent ; 
and rumor has it that they tied stuffed birds of fine plumage in the 
trees, to the distress of nature’s songsters, who, being scared from so 
unholy a place, built their nests in the clipped hedge of the peasant’s 
garden, and sang him their songs instead. 

Of beds for flowers they must needs have a few, so they made 
them of many shapes, because they argued that one of nature's 
proudest distinctions was her wealth of variety, and, therefore, the 
garden must be filled with variety, too; so they made beds * shaped 
as crescents aod kidneys, beds like flying bats or bubbling tadpoles, 
commingled butterflies and leeches, stars and sausages, hearts and 
cominas, monograms and m iggots, a m rtley assortment, to be sure 
and the pretty flowers smiled a sickly smile, out of their comic 
beds, as though Paradise itself could provide them with no fairer 
lodgings!” And the wonder is that Brown and his followers were 
not consistently mal enough in their much-talked-of love of na- 
ture to extend their work of destruction of art to the house also, 
and advise the mud hut or the rock cave in place of the beautiful 
homes Eagland had so great cause to be proud of. But he went just 
far enough to ensure his system gaining a hold of the people; and, 
although for more than a century now his vacant orbits have been 
choked with earth’s clay, it is only of late years that men of letters 
have sounded the death-knell of his system, and that we have realized 
that gardening is an art and not a haphazard product of nature! 

Betore the end of the seventeenth century the «art of formal gar- 
dening was in its dotaze. Following on Renaissance influence it 
had run into the wildest extravagances and architectural absurdities. 
After the restoration in England, when the intimate relations be- 
tween Charles [[ and Louis XlV brought the people into closer 
touch with their neighbors across the Channel, the British mind 
became much alfected by the luxurious extremes in the gardening of 
the French and [talian schools. 

At this time, that extraordinary genius Le Notre covered 200 
acres of ground at Versailles with some of the most wonderful gar- 
dening the world has yet seen; and which, had it stopped there, 
would probably have been better thought of than it is today. But it 
did not stop; one extreme led to another, andin England the eclectic 
spirit bespattered the land with innumerable vagaries of Reaais- 
sance design, with gigantic water basins among otber things, pools of 

Apollo with dolphins, stone swans and sea nymphs a-playing at leap- 
frog in the plash of the fountain; and in the waters’ midst they 
placed the artist-god, old Vulcan, 


** Before, deep fix’d, the eternal anvils stand ; 
The ponderous hammer loads his better hand.’ 
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And over against the willows, Artemis turned Acton into a stag 
because he had seen her bathing! And there they were, all in the 
same pool, higgledy-piggledy, many of them the grossest sculptures, 
and more of them used in execrable taste. And in company with 
the architecture of the garden the topiary work of the period had 
gone cranky too; temperance nowhere remained; knots and little 
geometrical beds, the use of colored earths and tiles, and a thousand- 
and-one other tricks and artifices, had piloted the art of garden de- 
sign, through the enticing waters of luxury, straight on to the rocks ; 
as like practices have, mercifully, done in termination of periods of 
luxury in all branches of art. 

Yet I cannot resist a plea for extravagance in gardening, or help 
thinking that intemperance in it is one of the mildest offences against 
the laws that govern its opposite virtue in man. Aristotle says: 
“We call not men intemperate so much with respect to the scents of 
roses or herb perfumes as of ointments and of condiments.” You 
may have the intemperance of the miser, and may conceive of in- 
temperance in charity, but the latter is less ignoble than the former ! 
and so in gardening money may be spent intemperately, but this 
form of extravagance bears with it a certain palliative feeling that at 
the bottom of it was the love of nature and of beauty. 

It is, however, not surprising that the effect of these excesses on 
garden design was a swinging back of the pendulum to primeval 
nature. But the spirit of the age was bent on follies, so they went 
to the other extreme, and out of the chaos caused by disgust at ex- 
vesses sprang the before mentioned school of landscape-gardeners, 
and its hero and author who bore the memorable name of Brown, and 
who, however, happily died in 1783: rest be to his soul. 

A few of the far-seeing soon perceived that landscape-gardening 
was not all that it might be. For the advocate of the new system 
must of necessity still select his trees and shrubs from far and near ; 
he could not let them grow at random as in nature; he must clip his 
hedges or they would outgrow him; he must cut his lawns or they 
would become prairies; the wild fowl’s wings on the pool he must 
clip too, or she will fly away from his unnatural “ nature.” 

He could not entirely exclude design, so his effort was devoted, as 
before stated, to the attainment of counterfeits of nature. And this 
creation of counterfeits, or attempted reproduction of nature, is the 
meanest use to which man has ever put his God-given faculty of art. 
Nature refuses to be counterfeited, and man’s intelligence is too keen 
to be deceived for long by the profoundest efforts of the warped 
genius of a stray fellow-mortal. 

And this mimicry of nature, this landscape-gardening, is the only 
form of garden design that never had, or ever could have, any 
relation in it to architecture, or for that matter to “ anything that 
is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is 
in the water under the earth.’”” It cannot be denied that there 
was nothing original about these new methods of the landscape- 
gardener. They were sheer mimicry, made with the deliberate 
intention of deluding the eye into believing that the hand of 
man had not interfered with the common processes at work 
under her natural laws; and it failed, as all such systems must 
fail. For there are certain laws of proportion and curvature, 
of balance and contrast, that underlie all systems of design; and 
except these principles, or laws of life, exist in them, no system of 
design will live over the passing day, until the coming of the final 
doom. 

There can be but two broad types of garden design, the formal 
type, which was acknowledged from Homer's day up till the 
time when Brown visited us, and is now again acknowledged 
among men of letters and art ; and its opposite, known as landscape- 
gardening, which has fruitlessly struggled in the race for a century 
or so, but has long shown strong signs of distress. ; 

Che picturesque name of “ Landscape” gardening was given to 
the system it was intended to describe by its foster-parents, who 
likewise christened the old style “ Formal”; a term that is not in 
itseil likely to give p ypularity to the system. These two phrases of 
“ Landscape ” and “ Formal” gardening are by no means properly 
lescriptive of the two varieties they stand in the mind for, except, 
perhaps, in the extremes of the “ Formal” type, in which objection 
cap hardly be taken to the term when applied to some of the stiff 
and soulless designs that are produced under this designation. The 
line of demarcation between these two extremes, like all imaginary 
lines between good and bad work in art, is very difficult of definition. 


A garden may be more or less “ Formal,” but as it becomes less 
“ Formal ” it approaches the nearer to its opposite, which might be 
named more appropriately the “ formless” garden instead of the 
‘landscape ” garden, as the pot-hook path and the kidney bed no 
more resemble the landscape than the straight path or the bed of ge 
cround between these two 
extremes, in which we may all confer, with the common object of 


strengthening the elevating and ennobling love of idealized nature in 


metrical figure. But there is a meeting 


a garden. 
[ do not say that a garden cannot be interesting and beautiful 


without cut trees, trimmed he dges, reometrical beds, an 1 so on, for 


the flowers have a happy way of asserting their own beauty wher- 
ever you put them. But I do wish to say most emphatically that 
for all these things in their proper piaces, a garden is a nobler 


creation and that the lowers are therein given the greater oppor- 


tunity to display their grandeur; and, what is more, in this style of 
garden there is unlimited opportunity for the individuality of the 


designer, as there is also infinite scope for the skill and artistic abil- 
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ity of its owner, seeing that he may develop it this way or that, at 
his own will, with deeper imprint of higher faculties than is possibl 
in a system that gives to art only a secondary place, if place at all 
Any one with a little water and manure can grow a Banksian ros¢ 
over an old stump, and a very beautiful thing it is too, but there ar: 
very few owners of gardens who have the skill and patience to 
maintain a well-cut hedge with some good sculptures of his own in it 
Any one can plant a shrub, and grow it well with a little care, and 
it will be a beautiful shrub if grown as nature grows it. A block of 
marble may be beautiful too, but it becomes more so if, when we 
put it into a building, we turn it into a statue of Venus. And so 
with a shrub, if we bring it into a garden we remove it from its 
natural bed, we bring it under the influence of art, and we may then 
add to its natural beauty by putting a little of the soul of man into 
it, in the form of a beautiful bird, such as a peacock. 

I do not deny a considerable skill in the growing of plants, but 
that is the skill of the horticulturist, and is of a less exalted quality 
than the designer’s skill, as it is in all branches of human labor. 
The horticulturist is the right man to plant and grow a daffodil or a 
rose, but in matters of designing and laying-out of gardens the horti 
culturist or landscape-gardener of the common description is to the 
garden designer just what the builder is to the architect, what the 
foreman of the works is to the engineer of a great bridge or sea 
embankment; and as gardens are so mixed up with architecture, 
and their constructional designs are so dependent upon the principles 
that those of architecture are, it is almost as much the business of 
the architect to qualify himself to design the garden as to design the 
house; and, I may say, his privilege too, because ‘there is hardiy any 
more pleasurable part of an architect's work than the arrangement 
of the gardens about the houses of his own design. 

It is well known that certain styles and periods in architecture 
employ varieties of the same geometrical figures, and have often 
distinctive features common only to themselves. The skyline in one 
style is broken by the dome, or the cupola; in another, by the sharp 
point of the Gothie gable. The windows in some are intricate, in 
others are square openings in the wall, all of which may have their 
counterparts in the well-designed garden. 

But the every-day house has no very decided architectural dis- 
tinctions; neither cupolas nor sharp pointed gables are common in 
this country ; nevertheless, they do occur, and all of our houses 
have some features to counteract, or characteristic feeling to conform 
with, that may be met in many ways, as, for instance, in the adoption 
of the tall and slender or the low and rounded tree, in intricacy or sim 
plicity of beds; or a terrace-wall may be advisable on this side to 
supply some deficiency in the design, or on the other side to give 
stateliness or height to the building. 

There are always conditions of site and of aspect, of boundaries 
and adjoining roads, that must be taken into account, and provision 
should be made for shade from the western sun; and in the case of 
many flowers, for protection from the north wind, but on this side it 
should be of such nature as not to shut out the winter's sun, which is 
very low in the northern sky during that period when the garden 
needs it most. 

We in Australia have done little as yet in the way of “building 
stately,” in comparison with what has been done in the Old World, 
and with what we will do in the future; and “men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely”; nevertheless, we “ may 
sound the clarion” as we think of noble gardens. Bacon says: 
“For gardens (speaking of those which are indeed prinze-like) the 
contents ought not well to be under thirty acres of ground, and ought 
to be divided into three parts, a green in the entrance, a heath or 
desert in the going forth, and the main garden in the midst, besides 
alleys on both sides.” And in the laying-out of our own Federal 
Capital, if we so set our grounds and buildings in order that gardens 
of no mean nature may be built up, if not by us, by others who follow 
us, it will prove that we have done the better for having thought of 
gardens of a princely fashion. 

The planning and laying-out of homely gardens such as are within 
our reach, and as should surround every house in the land, are mat- 
ters of constant occurrence. And we have our public gardens also, 
which, in order that the best results may be obtained in the maximum 
of pleasure these gardens can give, should be laid out on proper 
systems of design. Unfortunately the designs of many of them con- 
sist chiefly of wriggling pathways and irregular curves that are 
utterly devoid of beauty of line, or any attractive feature, curves 
that destroy all feeling of repose and dignity, and that fail to at- 
tractively display the flowers in the borders, or to do aught else than 
distract your attention from the beauties with which nature struggles 
to fill the beds, and to rivet it on their own inherent ugliness. And, 
as I have said before, there is no relation to architecture in such 
treatment of a garden, or to nature either. 

For the laws of nature work as surely through man’s instinct of art 
as they do through any of its processes; a line design that is dis 
cordant with the laws of art is offensive to the artistic susceptibilities 
of the mind, and in that respect is unnatural ; and this wriggling 
path in a garden and the other methods of the landscape-gardener 
in no way accord with the laws of art, and are consequently unnat- 
ural in every sense of the word. There are hard and fast rules of 
first principles, of construction, of proportion and curvature, under- 
lying the methods by which all bodies or figures, be they a number 
of garden beds, tiles in a pavement, or threads in a fabric, are ar 


ranged in juxtaposition so as to present a gratifying result as one 
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uniform whole. And these principles are as necessary in their ap- 
plication to the art of garden desiga as to anything that is most 
apparent. 

Prior to something less than two centuries ago men apparently did 
all these things without knowing precisely why or how they did 
them. They appear to have been done by rote, by instinct; but 
nowadays we seem to have eaten too freely of the tree of knowledge, 
we have learned what good and evil in art are; and unless we apply to 
our work the plummet and rule of systematized and tested tradition il 
principles of art, we seem to go astray, and sh ill find that it will not 
pass muster in the generations to come. 

Art in a garden is not oppos dto nature in a combative sense 
t is the vehicle in which man’s attribute of the Deity, his creative 


power, fashions the materials of nature after the model of his own 


| 
mind; it is the medium through wh 

god himself; and by the aid of this power he has wrought, and put 
his soul into, many wonderful works on the face of nature, and works 


h he is able to play at being a 


that have added to the magnificence of nature; but the moment he 
tries to make things as nature makes them, he abandons the exercise 
of hisown higher powers, and merely proclaims his own folly. 

To return to the consideration of the garden, it should first of all 
be a part of one general scheme with the house ; then its indivi lnal 
| ld be uniform, as is the case in the building and its details. 
De Caux, the architect who designed and laid out the gardens at 
Wilton Hlouse for the Earl of Pembroke, early in the seventeenth 
century, nade twenty-six copper plates to illustrate his design in de 


tail; and in all the more important work of this and earlier dates, 
there seems little doubt that the architect, or rather architect-builder 
as he usually was, designed the house as well as the grounds; ana 


with their designs they supplied much detail, by which means the 
uniformity was maintained throughout the house and its garden. In 


the case of a large garden it must have its parts, or plots, properly 
, 


divided off from one another, to give shelter and seclusion, and the 


idea of enclosure; and these blocks should be rectangular, with 
the greater formality in those next the house; and this principle 
may be accepted as a guiding rule for both large and small gardens 


t 


For the step from outside nature into a beautifulls planned and 
ld be manifest immediately, but its choicest 


well-ke pt gar len shou 
prospects should not be throwa into the sight of the casual visitor and 
infledved courage; let there be concealed beauties in it to be sought 
for, and prized the more for the finding; beauties that are not open 


to the view of the uninvited, where one may go 


Seclusion is one of the greatest charms in a garden, and it is on! 


to be obtained by its subdivision into parts. You may divide it by 


the trim and stately hedge, which shall be thick enough to cut rv 
cesses in it for a seat bere and there if you so fancy. “ Little low 
iedges round like wells, with some pretty pvramids, I like well, and 


in some places fair columns upon frames of carpenter work,” and you 


may add acut peacock or so among the pyramids, if you will, that 


their weird outline may, alike, add to the solitude of a moonlight 
reverie and the merry moods of the morning sunshine; or you may 
livide the parts of the garden with walls, and form terraces with 
steps in infinite variety of design. For there is no stronger link be 


ween the house and its garden than walls, steps, garden houses and 
, 
| id 











other architectural accessories, all of which shou be of the same 
haracter as the house, in style and material, and in quality of work 
anship Che walls should not b t of rustic fashion unless the 
louse 18; is as necessary to build m well as it is the walls of 
1e hous 8 cwork makes good avainst the green, but tl 
hould be no undue striving | »sm uf and regular a color, 
1 Melbourne at any rate, because ou wrd-pressed bricks are very 
ttle modified by the a m ot th i Ihe light-color, soft 
CKS one ets in the intry gather I h finer ¢ vr, as you may 
sometimes see in the older yunirY Wal le inns, where reds, \ 
yws and | ywns mingle in exquisite blending and with green cre pers 
make th 
Che $ in Australia unhappily very 
are 1k lave none, and the 
» finer «¢ in t wi rdered terrace-wail, 
with «fine houses at its ends There are 
nin A rra walls of brick or ston as 
@ as th h half the money they fool away 
hors acing and =horse-raciog is ul rt the true pieas- 
re of a garden.” And terrace-wall in-dia garden houses 
well built, cost nothing to maintain either; in fact, the paths and 
is are b sr sheltered and more easily kept with enclosing walls 
nan in any other way. The Walls a 1 steps and other ar itectu 
lornments of a garden are the t lrils by which it clings to t 
yust they stand as peace-makers between the living things and 
ie building, for tl vy, the musk ro und the honeysuckle tw 
emselves a it the stones Ch ure ie Te ne y whicl 
nid LW The arae st 1 lements in which 
nifying characteristics of arclhite ira may be most read 
xpressed 
The gre terrace wall which Le Notr ymuilt at " 
aye, is a mile and a h iy, DUE ma 1 garden i l 
y such wails of a very nited num en i s 
irden a Litecture lay | t a l wweously 1 way, 
1 very economically, too, whe i juires, as it near! 


always does. For instance, when the building is of a more or less 
rustic, or country, character, thatch or shingle may be sometimes used 
to cover the summer-house or boundary walls, or both, against which 
an outside background of trees makes a most picturesque and 
homely effect. One of the reasons we are so devoid of interesting 
and permanent features in our cvardens is that we want everything 
done in so grand and, in many cases, ostentatious a manner. There 
are almost innumerable houses that would -have made much mori 
refined and complete homes, if the money spent in their erection had 
been better distributed over house and garden; for as a rule, a man 
wishing to build starts with spending on his bare house what his 
s nothing 


left for the garden at all, and where the boundary walls should be, 


total outlay should be, with the result that in the end there 


he erects fences just good enough to keep the cattle out ; and trees 
are planted where the terrace-walls should be, which makes it harder 
to get the garden into trim ever after. 


Ihere are many details about a garden that we may show a sym 
pathet feeling in, as, for instance, in the entrance gates and gates 
that may be needed to divide it into different parts. For gates no 
material equals wrought-iron; cast-iron being brittle must be made 
heavy to withstand the jarring, and so it is unwieldy and unsuitable, 
and the repetition of design that we get in it makes it wearisome 
Of whatever materials the gates may be they should be in accord 
with the enclosing walls or fences. They are the most unsightly in 
congruities in miny of our outlying suburbs, where you may see 


gigantic cast-iron gates and pillars, the vulgarity of which is added 
to by quantities gilt paint or gold leaf, standing in the midst of the 
commonest description of wood fencing; and, indeed, you may see 
the same thing on our country roa ls, where enormous wood or cum 
brous cast ) gates, and more enormous gate pillars, are set in the 
ordinary post-and-rail fence; or, what is worse, in the fence composed 
Oo! at pp Ss and 4 ) | re. 

Drink v els for irds and suitable shrubs and trees for ther 
to build , attract the thrush and other songsters, which, happily, 
are increa x in number in our gardens, where they often sit on the 


highest branch of a lofty tree, and sing the evening out, or the mort 


sit night or day yet 
5 vhere the birds seem singing st 
I oh scarcely now the sun has set. 
(nd as to trees In the design of a garden it is most important 
that no trees of the larger kind be planted within the garden proper 
yr planted at all, for that matter, except with the most careful 
mnvideration as to their ultimate growth. The value of trees, bot! 
yr effective beau und for shade and shelter, is inestimable, 
their being planted thoughtlessly has ruined gardens tnnumerabk 


und their eventual removal is a cause of great pain whea it at last b 








comes a neces 

As to t limensions of a garden, it needs by no means be en 
mously large; some of the most delightful effects are produced in 
cottage-gardening nd a garden of the moderate dimensions that are 
possible on a fail burban site may be of the most delightfu 
interest and of * the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man.” 

I plan of “ The Orchard” at Harrow, by Arnoll B. Mitchell 
(publish 1 the S for March, 1903), is an excellent example 
tf what ! lone in garden design on a small site. The total 


urea of land is about one-third of an acre, yet the designer has a 








house of considerable size on it with fine rooms —the drawing-room 
measuring over 40 feet into the bay — and a garden of most varied 
and extensive interest, which, as may be seen by reference to the 
la livided 1 cut hedge into enclosed gardens for annuals, 
perennials and other flowers Chere is also a pergola and roser) 
a small lawn and some fruit trees. It is an excellent example of 
what can be ightful design on a small piece of land 
Of different types rardens there are many, ail having relation 
» the arch which they form the setting, and in building a 
house in any style or period, the garden should follow the traditiona 
] n also 
Che Dutch house sh ld have its small patches of very closely 
ated spaces after the Dutch style of garden; the Italian house 
5 lig ightly wa s and cascades of water in the Italiar 
pe; and tf Japanese needs its magic stones, its mat 1 ed 
and dw ees and shrubs, all in its own especial character 
ind some day, ve can get an architectural style of our own, we 
t liso have \ustralian type of garden, which, though founded 
Keng 1 ty will have its own peculiarities arising out of the 
ise of o 1d ligneous flora of which we have a good 
humble 1 some of eat beauty and the drier, warmer imat 
which we may vith comparatively little care have a wealth 
lowers i gardens that would make any old English gardene 
t Ww 
8 | Australian garden must be wild Aus 
l \ i V l Far the reverse There snorea i 
1 viny v s 1 8 ry 1@ a ot ardening ius ) 
1d $s are 1 es rhe wild wei [oO 
\ i xX panse yur plains, and the spiendol 
ir ranges ive mo pow to delight the ey t 
Ww 1 Ww hia ne Taintila with extren S 
i And Lam anxious that 1 it ) 
ivh i i | des; weak and maudlin no - 
t il 4 1 I Li { re | aesi Ss A re On I 
yntrary, Lh at a garden ca 1 no way satisfy man " 9 
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for the wildness of natare; in times of extreme sorrow or peril, the 
garden with its charms and beauties is comfortless, the very flowers 
seem to mock at one’s sorrow; such moods can find sympathy in wild 
nature only, where there is no sound, save the sough of the wind 
in the trees, or the thundering of the ocean billows! Nothing that 
man has ever made or ever will make can estrange him from his love 
of nature or satisfy all his moods. “ Art’s souading line will never 
fathom human nature’s emotional depths.” Nevertheless it would 
seem that the food of that love which worships nature is art, as we 
see that those who hold nature in the highest esteem are painters 
and poets nursed in the ‘ap of art; and it were as reasonable to 
expect a great painter to lose his love of nature through painting 
ideal pictures of it, as to expect that catastrophe to happen to one 
whose inclinations lead him into the making of a fine garden. 

In conclading let me say that I hope some will be convinced and 
others confirmed in the belief that a garden is a product of man’s 
art —that it is a human thing, as a house is, and that though it 
need not necessarily be stiff or over formal, yet that it must be 
designed in sympathy with the architecture it surrounds, that it 
must have the mark of human intelligence upon it. And as you 
come back again from a lengthened stay on the Snowy River, and 
your eye catches the outline of a clipped and stately hedge, it tells you 
that you are nearing home; and when you see a shape of ideal 
beauty cut in that same hedge, it brings to your mind that in the 
midst of nature there is something that is above it all, and that that 
something is the soul of man. And as you draw nearer and come 
within the garden and see the dance of the daffodils at the side of 
the lake, you will say with Wordsworth, 

‘* For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 





ACTION OF SUNLIGHT ON GLASS. 

‘pF PROPOS of the perennial interest that is excited by the violet- 
tinted window-glass in some of the old houses on Beacon Hill, 
the Boston Transcript republishes the following interesting 

paper: } 


“ When God made the light, He created one of the most ethereal 
ani yet most powerful of the elements and forces of nature. 

[t- will be my pleasure to show how the sun, its great fountain 
and source, while it paints so beautifully and wonderfully the birds, 
the insects and the flowers, can in some measure also delicately tint 
the wares upon our tables, the glass in our houses, and the windows 
of the storied cathedrals of the world. 

“My subject is the action of sunlight in changing the color of 
glass; and [ shall give a brief account of my humble experiments, 
comnenced in 1863, and continued to the present day. 

* My experiments have been carried on chiefly upon the roof and 
upper window-sills of my house in Boston, in a position exposed to 
the full force of the sun’s rays during the greater portion of every 
dav, being protected by cover only in the event of snow storms. 
My experiments showed interesting results. The change in color 
in some specimens is developed slowly, while in others it commences 
after a few hours of exposure in a summer day. In some sensitive 
kinds I have witnessed a perceptible change in a single hour of sun- 
light exposure upon the top of a post in a country garden, at noon- 
n a clear and hot day of August. 

«The glass plates exposed vary from 4” x 2” (my usual size) to 

4"°x 18” and from one-sixteenth of an inch to an inch in thickness. 
I have in my cabinet more than a thousand specimens showing the 
effect of exposure, from a single hour to thirteen years. - 
‘[ have thus exposed and tested some eighty kinds of colorless 
class of American, English, French, German and Belgian manufac- 
ture, embracing rough and polished plate, crown and sheet window- 
glass, flint and crown optical-glass, glassware and glass in the rough 
metal. [have also exposed ground and opal-glass, and some seventy 
kinds of colored sheet and rolled cathedral-glass, including not only 
the main spectral colors —red, orange, yellow, green, blue and 
violet — but a variety of intermediate tints, such as brown, olive, 
amethyst, flesh color, ete. 

‘Various are the tints of the original colorless specimens, and 
equally various are those which are produced by sunlight exposure. 

“ The nomenclature of different observers might also vary. I 
cannot recapitulate the Jong list from my journal, but would name 
as a general classification of the results produced the following changes 
of color : — 


time 


“1. From white to yellowish. 
“9 


2. From greenish to yellowish-green. 
From brownish-yellow and greenish tints to various tints of 


t. From greenish-white to bluish. 


“5. From bluish and other tints to darker tints of the same 
colors. 


“Every specimen of colorless glass exposed for ten years has 
changed in color or tint, except some white flint-glass, such as is used 
> 

A paper by Thomas Gaffield, presented before the Chemical Section of th 
American Ass ciation for the Advancement of Science in Boston, Aug. 27 


for fine glassware and optical glass. The optical glasses exposed, 
with the exception of two specimens of crown glass, containing no 
oxide of lead, which became of a yellowish hue, changed only in a 
very slight dezree in tint, even after more than ten years of expo- 
sure, and not enouzh to be witnessed by ordinary observers, or seri- 
ously to interfere with their practical value and use. 

“The most tangible illustration of change in colorless glass, as 
observed in similar windows in London by Faraday in 1823, can be 
witnessed in the purple-tinted panes of some of the houses on Beacon 
Street in Boston, which were built fifty or sixty years ago. Some 
of the present owners and ovcupants formerly supposed that they 
were imported of the same color which we now observe, as an inten- 
tional decoration of their pleasant homes; and they were quite 
sceptical when I first published the ‘statement that they were painted 
by the magic pencil of the sun. They have generally been con- 
vinced by the testimony of experiments which speak for themselves. 

“The result of these experiments led me to believe that they 
might furnish a key to solve interesting questions concerning the 
alleged superiority of the old cathedral windows; and [ made a trip 
to Europe in 1872 to visit these interesting edifices, and, if possible, 
obtain some of the old glass. By removing the protecting putty 
from the edges of purple-tinted panes in Beacon Street, one can ob- 
serve the original color of the glass. I hoped to do the same with 
frazments from the old cathedrals. But the protecting edges of the 
lead divisions were so narrow, being generally not over one-eighth or 
one-sixteenth of an inch, that they afforded no chance for a similar 
observatiou. Obtaining specimens from Strasburg and elsewhere, I 
applied also the interesting heat test by dividing some of them in 
two pieces, and exposing one to the heat of a glass-stainer’s kiln. 
But while some ordinary and expected effects were produced, such 
as the deepening of some red and yellow tints by a second firing, no 
change was produced in the pot-metal colors by heat which indicated 
any previous change by sunlight, except in the few small purple and 
flesh-colored specimens. The colorless body of the flashed and 
enamelled glasses, with one exception of a slight lightening of the 
tint, was unchanged, being generally of so dark a color originally 
that it seems no change could be effected by light or heat. So far 
as these purple and flesh colors, and other easily changing tints of 
pot-metal colors, were used in the old windows, and as the same 
cause must always produce the same effect, we can certainly say 
that they must have been changed in color or tint by their centuries 
of exposure, and that we cannot see to-day the glass as it was when 
it came from the artists’ studios and the glass factories of the mediz- 
val ages. And so far we may transfer some of our praise from the 
o'd artists in glass to the silent but wonderful pencil of the sun. 
Bat we must not make too much of this point, as an examination of 
many cathedrals in England and on the continent convinced me that 
the proportion of these peculiarly sensitive tints of flesh and light 
purple colors in most of their windows were small, being confined 
chiefly to the face and limbs of the Madonnas and saints, and many 
of these being produced in enamelled or flashed glass rather than 
pot-metal. 

* And now what the wonderful alchemy of the sunlight is, aud 
what the methods of its operations, are questions on which various 
opinions have been given by glassmakers and scientific men, bat 
which only a careful consideration and comparison of the observa- 
tions and theories of many practical and scientific observers can 
accurately decide. Some have attributed one or another of these 
colorations to the presence of oxide-of-iron, some to arsenic, and 
some to carbon or sulphates in the constituent materials of the 
glass. 

“The greater number think oxide of manganese, singular as it 
may seem, used as adecolorizer, to be the great colorist in all of these 
changes. In many colored and colorless glasses, and especially in 
those which assume after exposure any tint of purple or flesh color, 
it undoubtedly plays a very important part. But, in some experi- 
ments with glass said to contain no manganese, decided changes of 
color from greenish to yellow have been produced. Perhaps the 
question cannot be accurately solved until some glass manufacturer 
or lover of science and scientific truth shall make, with great care 
and for this special purpose, a series of colored and colorless glasses, 
which shall be exposed for months and years to the influence of sun- 
light. Knowing the exact constituents of each specimen, a good 
foundation would be laid for a thorough scientific investigation of 
the subject. This has never yet been done; and, in the absence 
of such knowledge, we can only theorize upon the results which we 
witness. 

“If this coloring power of the sunbeams has not been generally 
known, it is because it cannot readily be seen by ordinary observers, 
except in such as the purple-tinted windows of Beacon Street; and 
even then it may sometimes require the background of a light-colored 
curtain. 

“ The discovery of the defect is an annoyance to both consumers 
and glassmakers. When our Beacon-Street friends could no longer 
obtain similar glass to replace broken panes, the insertion of colorless 
ones gave their windows the interesting checker-board appearance 
which we witness to-day. When the glassmakers found the defect a 
matter of scientific observation and experiment, and their results 
published at home and abroad, they remedied the difficulty, in a 
measure, by using purer materials, or reducing the proportion of 
manganese in their “ batch,” or giving up its use entirely, preferring 
to have the glass assume its natural and more permanent color, even 
if it be a little greenish or bluish, rather than by “ doctoring ” the 
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iixture, to adopt the glassmakers’ term for the use of manganese, to 
ave it light colored to-day and easily affected by the sunlight of to- 
norrow. 

“ This improvement is of special importance to photographers, 
vho, in al) operations requiring short exposures, and all the light 
possible to obtain, would avoid the use of any glass in their sunlights 
which, after a few months or years of exposure, will be robbed of a great 
proportion of its power to transmit the chemical influence of sunlight 
yy a change to a yellow or purple tint, which in time might cut. off 
ilmost as much actinic effect as if it had been ground or enamelled 
mm one of its surfaces. 

“I have made some photographic experiments to show this de- 
teriorating effect, by exposing sensitive paper under glasses of the 
riginal colors, and those of the same kind changed by sunlight ex- 
posure, and witnessing the perceptibly different shades of darkening 
produced. This action of sunlight must not be confounded with that 
called “ rust,” or “ stain,” whichis occasioned in some glasses having 
an excess of alkali in their composition, by exposure to the atmos- 
phere, and manifests itself in two ways: First, by a disintegration 
and roughening of the surface, sometimes producing all the effects of 
ground glass; and, secondly, by an efflorescence and apparent forma- 
tion of an infinitesimal coating of oxide upon the surface, on which the 
play of the sun’s rays produces all the colors of the rainbow, as with 
the action of light on the infinitesimal grooves of mother-of-pearl, 
This is simply surface action, whereas the action of sunlight per- 
meates the whole body of the glass wherever the rays directly strike it. 

“T might refer to many other points in connection with my sub- 
ject, but my time will not permit; and I hasten to exhibit the re- 
sults of my experiments, asking my hearers, who are so much better 
versed in scientific studies than myself, to give me their light in as- 
certaining the causes and exact operations of this interesting power 
of the sun’s rays to paint the products of art, as they do so beauti- 
fully and wonderfully the works of nature on the mountain, in the 
forest and field. 

“The large number of specimens of colored and colorless vlasses 
here exhibited show the coloring effect of exposure to sunlight. 

“A tangible illustration of this subject is found in the purple- 
tinted windows of some of the Beacon-Street houses, of which the 
specirens exhibited show the original color and the changes pro- 
duced by sunlight exposures varying from one day to fifty years. 
These examples also show how this action can be turned to interest- 
ing account in impressing upon colored and colorless wlasses the forms 
of leaves and ferns, and in printing inscriptions and mottoes. Itisa 
species of photographic work with sensitive vlass instead of sensitive 
paper, the sun showing itself a most excellent printer and developer, 
and indeed, the only true photographer in colors.” 














‘yy DELIGHTFUL story of her own life, by a charming woman, 
“| who lived among the principal actors in the most eventful times, 
is the Memoirs of Madame Vigée Lebrun.! Every one knows 
something of Madame Lebrun’s portraits, several of which have been 
reproduced in countless thousands by every mode of multiplication ; 
but few people know as much as they might of the frank simplicity, 
the wit and delicate sentiment, of the artist herself, and interesting 
as is her story of the people and time of the Revolution, still more 
interesting is the picture which it unconsciously gives of the one who 
relates it. 
Madame Lebrun was the daughter of an artist of small reputation, 
but, according to her account of him, amiable and popular. He 
worked in pastels, and, as she says, allowed her to “mess with his 
crayons’ as much as she liked. Naturally, she soon learned to use 
them with some cleverness, and, at her convent school, she spent 
much time in disgrace on account of her misplaced exercise of her 
ialents. At eleven the little Louise Vigée left her convent school 
and lived at home, playing with her pastels and enjoying the society 
f the artists who frequented the house. A year later her father 
lied, and it was as a distraction from her grief that, on the advice of 
ne of his friends, she took up painting again seriously, and executed 
everal portraits, at the same time taking drawing lessons, and study- 
ng the pictures in the Louvre and Luxembourg galleries. Her 
iather left no property so that the work of the child of fourteen 
vas the sole support of the family. Fortunately, her cleverness 
ttracted the attention of Joseph Vernet, who made influential friends 
r her, and brought her commissions. Among these was one for a 
ortrait of Count Schouvaloff, Grand Chamberlain to the King, 
vhich attracted much attention at Court. Her mother had married 
gain, her second husband being a jeweller, who lived in the Rue 
aint-Honoré, in rooms overlooking the garden of the Palais Royal, 
hen the residence of the Duke of Orleans, “ Philippe Egalité.” The 
rineesses of the house of Orleans, walking in the garden, observed 
he famous little artist with much interest, and the Duchess of 
hartres soon sent for her to paint her portrait. It is easy to see 
iat the affectionate simplicity of the young girl pleased her royal 
atrons, for, on the recommendation of the Duchess of Chartres, the 


*“« Memoirs of Madame Vigée Lebrun.” Translated and edited by Lionel 
rachey. Doubleday, Page & Co,, New York. 1903, Price $2.75. 
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Countess of Brionne and her daughter, the Princess of Lorraine, 
called upon the little painter, and were followed by all of the great 
ladies of the Court. 

At sixteen, Louise Vigée was the talk of Paris, welcomed every 
where in the highest society, although, as she says, she was only a 
humble listener to the conversation of the Cardinal de Rohan, the 
Duke of Lauzun, the Duke of Choiseul and the otber brilliant wits of 
the Court of Louis XVI. 

A young girl so talented and so popular was sure to attract suitors, 
but Mademoiselle Vigée, who now earned a considerable income with 
her brush, was not disposed to marry. She was commissioned to 
paint the portraits of various eligible young gentlemen who, as she 
suspected, thought tbat their sittings would afford them a favorable 
opportunity for laying siege to her affections. If they had any views 
of this kind, they were ingeniously thwarted. The little artist took 
care to select for them a pose in which the face was nearly in profile, 
and, as soon as she detected a tendency in the subject to turn his 
gaze in her direction, she would gently observe, “1 am painting the 
eves now’’; and the sitter would be obliged to resume his contem- 
plation of vacancy. 

We have no idea of forestalling the pleasure of the reader by 
giving a synopsis of the incidents. On the contrary, we hope that 
the suggestion of the character of its author, so thoroughly French 
in her quickness, tact and modesty, may increase his desire to pur- 
sue her story further. It soon became an adventurous, as well as 
a sad one. Her most intimate friend, as a young girl, was a cer- 
tain Mademoiselle Boquet, with whom she had taken drawing lessons. 
Mademoiselle Boquet became famous for her beauty and goodness, 
as well as her talents, and, on her marriage with M. Filleul, Queen 
Marie Antoinette, as a mark of favor, made her Gatekeeper of the 
Castle of La Muette. She was, like many other intellectual French- 
women, hopeful of a happy result from the revolutionary discussions 
of a later day, and remained in what she supposed to be her safe 
retreat after the arrest of the King. Meanwhile, Madame Chalgrin, 
a daughter of Joseph Vernet, and the intimate friend of both Louise 
Vigée and Madame Filleul, was invited by the latter to have her 
daughter's wedding take place at La Muette, as being less disturbed 
than Paris. Of course, no one thought of festivities at that period, 
but the day after the wedding, both Madame Filleul and Madame 
Chalgrin were arrested, brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
on the charge of having “ wasted the candles of the nation,” and, a 
few days later, were both guillotined. 

Louise Vigée, who had married a picture-dealer named Lebrun, 
of whom she saw very little, soon saw enough of the Revolution, and 
made her escape to Italy on the very day that the King and Queen 
were brought from Versailles to Paris, taking with her the little 
daughter whose picture has charmed so many thousands of visitors 
to the Louvre, and who was destined to be the cause of many of the 
sorrows which the Memoirs relate so unaffectedly. 


lished for many years appears under a rather unattractive name. 

Although it is true that architects and engineers have very many 
interests in common, they keep, in this country, pretty closely within 
their own provinces, and the books published for one profession 
rarely have a large circulation in the other. In the case of the pres- 
ent work, this is a real misfortune to architects, who are likely, 
thinking it to be intended exclusively for engineers, to pass by a 
volume which is filled with useful suggestions for nearly every kind 
of building work. After giving a brief view of the usual type of 
steel mill structure, which is not a complicated one, Professor 
Ketchum plunges into a mass of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, and illustrated by beautiful drawings, which may be com- 
mended to every architectural draughtsman as models of what work- 
ing drawings should be. Naturally, a considerable space is given to 
the calculation of stresses, both algebraically and graphically, but 
the subject is treated with so much clearness that the reader familiar 
with the subject will find pleasure in the method of presentation, 
and some cases are added, such as those of stresses in portals, which 
will be new to most architects. The discussion of stresses, and of 
the designing of steel structures to resist them, having been con- 
cluded, many chapters of most useful detail follow, including de- 
scriptions of the properties of an immense variety of materials for 
walling, roofing, painting, glazing, and so on, with estimates of their 
cost, and of the making of shop drawings, and the designing of 
window-frames and other details. It is a little curious to see the 
cost of drawings for steel-frame structures estimated at so much per 
ton; but we are told that “ details for church and court-house roofs 
having hips and valleys cost from six to eight dollars a ton,” while a 
contract was made for detail-drawings of certain work at two dollars 
and six cents per ton, and this price “netted the contractor a fair 
profit.” . 

We will give one more example of the useful information con- 
tained in the book, not only to show the range of subject and treat 
ment, but to help in disseminating the knowledge of a fact which 
should be generally remembered. It seems that observation has 
shown that where a wooden floor on wooden sleepers is laid over a 
base of Portland-cement concrete, the concrete should first be treated 


2 The Design of Steel Mill Buildings, and the Calculation of Stresses in 
Framed Structures.” By Milo S. Ketchum, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering, University of Illinois, New York; The Engineering News Pub- 
lishing Co. 1903. 


( NE of the most useful books for architects? that has been pub- 
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to a wash of hot tar. If this precaution is neclected, the sleepers 
1 


and the flooring over them will soon rot. We have several times, i 


our own practice, had the sleepers of floors laid over concrete 
painted with tar before putting them in place, rather from a vague 
suspicion that the contact of concrete was not good for them than 
from any definite knowledge; and the result seemed to justify the 


precaution; but this is the first time, so far as we recollect, that 
the subject has been considered in an authoritative engineering text- 
DOOK. [t may be observed that the tar ring of the sl epers should, in 


most cases, be sufficient, as the flooring over them is not likely to be 


o 
infected except through the medium of the sleepers ; and the process 


s an easier one than that of spreading hot tar over cold and dusty 





Contributors of drawings are Tré quested Oo sen uso pians and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
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PILE-DRIVING IN VENICE. — Passing through the 1 2 and roun 
tl yrner of the ruined Library of Sansovino, after an absence from 
Ve e of over two months, my attention was arrested by the sound of 

quaint chant — all too seldom heard of late years which told that 
the work 1o 1nd the foun lat oas of St. Mark’s had once more begun. It 
was the sung ol the Oullipa —the puie irivers Pile-driving s st 

urried on in the primitive fashion in which it was done it early 

ivs of the republic. A heavy, iron-bound clog of wood (called a 

and weighing a good deal over four hundredweiglit), w h runs 
. tine-wise between two uprights, is attached to eig r ten ropes 
thes s through a strong pulley fastened to a or tripod of 
three spars, above the pile that is to be driven in Kach rope is he 
by a man, a o, who, at word of command, hauls it in. and at 
word of command lets it run through bis hands, and then tl Assiv 
r comes down ‘‘ thud’”’ on the pile and drives wn. But the word 
f command takes the form of a song, and of an endless sor for tl 
ist line, when it comes and that is not early, for I have nearly two 
hundred and filty, and there ars many others w | ive yt yet pi 

u s the one that began it, and so the in g indefi 
nitely As the song goes on one gathers reminiscences of the old 
Venetian wars, and sees that it has been added t it Various times. as 

1e centuries went on, each adding something of its ow: It is easy te 
I 8 ut t! later additions, because the words. and the tl} ights thev 
express, lose both their quaint form and their religious spirit; indeed 
tot latest of all, those of the thirteenth century, it is r to turn a 

ir. Each line finishes with ‘‘ eh this ‘‘eh”’ being a curi 
is long-drawn-out cry, at the end of whi t 10 falls The 
song gins thus 
Let us begin, eh 
by praying to God, 
‘To entreat for, eh 
His holy help, eh 
Let us serve God, el 
And maintain, eh 
His holy faith, eh 
The faith of Christ, eh 
rhe Christian faith, el 
Phat of the Turks 
It is pagan, eh . 
The dog of a Turk, eh 5 
The King of the Mori,’ eh 
He believes not, eb 
in our Gcd, eh 

Various episodes of the ancient wars are introduced, a then it 

oes on: ‘‘ God protect us from sin, from mortal sin; from peopl 


hs) 


who wish us ill, from evil-doers, God preserve us.” Then it changes 
‘Catherine has a golden crown, a crown of superfine gold; she bears in 
her arms the child Jesus. May He help us — us who are His servants 
I‘herefore, like waves, fellows, let us give these four blows ” * quatra 
boti,’’’“* four blows,’”’ being a Venetian idiom to represent a large num 
ber ** Let them be strong; let them ring clear; so that they may be 
eard right up at the Arsenal, where they build boats, where they build 
ships, with which to attack, to attack the enemy, the dog of a Turk 
the King of the Mori. To vanquish the Turk, to take all his treasures 
But what ails this pile Beat him down, beat him down. Down 
through the clay and mud, beat him down, down through the clay and 
1, down through the water, to join his companions. But what a 
this pile, that still is above the grount rhis is not a pile, it mus 
De t column : 


7 
] 


Then the song wanders off: ‘‘ There is the Piazza 
of St. Mark, long and wide, and well formed here is a church, an 
over the door there are four horses. They are of bronze, superfin 
bronze.” And, after describing everything — the standards, the clock 
tower, the Magi bowiog before the Child, the pile-drivers begin to 
moralize ‘‘In this world we are many. First served are the great 
ones, and afterwards the small ones, as says the Scriptures, so that the 
soul may feel safe, so that the soul may feel saved, and be put in a 
good place, in the holy place of Paradise, where make great rejoicings 


Messers San Marco and Luca, and Messer San Michele, who weighs a 
the souls But what ails this pile Pull, my brave fellows, pull high 
the ‘martino.” Beat down the pile. Beat him down, beat him down, 


I 
ywn through the water, down through the mud and clay, into t 
ground to make firm the foundations.’’ — London Globe 


How tHe British Museum Was Srartep. — An observer recalls the 
interesting circumstances of the establishment of the British Museum 
The funds for the institution were raised by a lottery, which was 
vuthorized in 1753 by an act of Parliament, the Archbishop of Cantet 
bury, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker being the managers and 
trustees, each to receive £100 as an honorarium Ihe amount of the 
lottery is said to have been $1,500,000 (.£300.000), which was raised by 

t 


0 provide £200,000 for prizes, varying in value from 
£10,000 to £10, and £100,000 for the purchase of the Museum’s 
nucleus — the Sloane collections and the Harleian Library — also to 
provide for the acquisitions and to mect other expenses. It will be r 
membcred that the lottery became notorious through thie activities of a 
ertain Peter Leheup, who shrewdl 
sold at a premium. Leheup was afterwards prosect 


y cornered the tickets and had the 
1 for breach of 
1m much, as his 





ite 
trust, and fined £1,000, which could not have troubled | 
profits from the deal were £40,000. — Harper’s Week/y 





\ GRUESOME MONUMENT. An original and at the same time dis 
tinctly gruesome monument has been designed by the Spanish sculptor 
Jose Charmoy, for the Boston admirers of Edgar Allen Poe, and plaster 
casts have just been despatched from Paris for approval in America 

monument is, in itself, an architectural whole, and will not require 
a pedestal, as it purposes to be symbolical from the ground up. It repre 
sents two figures holding a mortuary shroud, in which the body of the 
poet is to be borne to its last resting-place. Just as they are in the act 
of lifting it up the shroud unfolds and the body rolls out, falling on the 
steps of the monument. ‘The attitude of the two bearers is particularly 
striking. One of them looks down at the fallen corpse with a stare ot 
hideous horror, but the other, to mark the contrast, raises its eyes in 
ecstasy to heaven. As an American contemporary remarks, ‘* Ihe 
lea is truly ghastly, and the artist’s ambition seems to have been t 
outdo the weird poet himself in his weirdest conceptions.’ Sion 
7 le j a 

PERHAPS THE LARGEST SCHOOL IN THE WorLD \ weck or two ago 

e contract for the erection of Public School 62, in New York, wl h is 

be the largest schoo! in the world, was approved [he bid is 8 1 O40 

he site for the building cost $519,000, thus bringing up the total cost 
of the school to over a million It height, six stories, exceeds that 


of any present school. There are to be a basement and sub celiar, at 





in the basement will be an auditorium capable of seating 1,600. Thi 
school will be able to accommodate about 4,500 pupils Altogether 
re will be 124 class-rooms. The building will be practically tw 
- ne for boys and the other for girls. On the sixth fluor will bi 
i im, cooking-room, workshop, two baths, lockers and sev 
8 The exterior of the building is to be of buff and blu 
Indiana limestone, and the interior will be finished in oak It will be 
the first school in New York to have elevators to carry the children t 
the upper stories. — Loston Transcript. ; 
lune B Tree Cases, — The attempt which is being made to hol 


up the Government and force it to pay an extortionate price for th 
averas and Mariposa big tree-groves is quite as re prehensible as 








f these Sierra County timber land frauds. ‘The Government was 

/bed in the latter cases by open violations of the entry law. It is pro 
posed to break into the United States Treasury in the big tree cases by 
xtravagant misre presentations as to the value of the groves San 
Francis hronicle 

Ine First Lonpon Cremarory When Sir Henry Thompson, i: 
t year 1874, introduced in England the suggestion of d sposing of t 

ad by means of cremation, his idea was regarded with antipathy and 
net with a shudder. But the matter was kept before the public, and ot 


October 14 the foundation stone was laid at Ilford Cemetery for th 
first crematorium in the vast metropolis of London. Hull, Manchester 
Liverpool and Woking preceded London in the building of cremato 
riums Ex hange. 
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YVHITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston, 


yee VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


st West 24TH St., NEW YorRK 





136 LIBERTY ST. 





AROHITECTURAL INSTR UC-,3% 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency ir 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third yea 
work 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass 


___________ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HY** VARD UNLVARSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, et« Studenis admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Spec ial Students admittec 
without examinations. New and enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean 





L OOMIS FILTERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Quio STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK . a 
7 WE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 
open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and Soo frequent prob 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 
For intormation apply to the Secretary of the Cam- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 83d St., New York City. 
i ge PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ 
[ J] NIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four-YEAR CoursE (Degree B. S. 1% Arch.). 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree M/. S. in Arch.). 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE (Certificate). 


College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De- 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ST. LOUIS, MO 
Y/ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B. 8. in Architecture. 
College Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 





Enamel Finish > 


that is made of inferior material will always look cheap and 
mar the beauty of the finest drawing room. The best mate 
rials that can be obtained are used in the manufacture of our 


Structural Enamels 


They always give satisfaction. 





EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 





45 Broadway, New York 





FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 


We contract to perform al) labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
sonnected with the work. To such parties we wil)! 
‘urnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze. 


“ Tet AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 








THE FIvE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
RY 
WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


B OOKS: 


* Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
81 Plates, folio and text. Pri 


» $70.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 


a 


“The Library of Congress.” 





20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 


B OOAS: 


“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10/7 x 1444/" 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, 86.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPaAny, Publishers. 


PROSERL C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 108 East Houston STREET 


Established 1830. New Yore 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


Ball Bearing Hinges|U. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hetels, 
write te the sele makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


: journal of whose merits our readers have had 
ata A to judge because of our frequent 
ae to it our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most ee of the 
French architectural journals. 
The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus. 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


3: 40 Francs. :: 


In Wrought Bronze and Stee! 








ALL FINISHES 
Our new Catalog can be had for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 











MINERAL WOOL mn 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 




















133-135... 
Centre Street, 


New York. 


TH H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Vitti 
Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Esrasuisuep 1853. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 





@ Ninety-three years of experience 
ought to establish any article. “Taylor 
Old Style” roofing tin began at the top 
ninety-three years ago and is still in the 
lead to-day. No better tin can be made 
at any cost. 


N. & G. TayLor Co. 
Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 


“All I can say about these far-off, also-ran tins is that if they 





are good imitations, ‘Taylor Old Style’ must be rotten.”— 


Rufus the Rooser, in November Arrow. 


Established nearly 40 Years 





« Bei. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 


B OOKS: 





‘* Monumental Staircases.” 


40 Gelatine Piates_ on bond paper, 9 x 11”, 
In Envelope. Price, #5.00. 
AMBRICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers 














Fifteen Volumes 


Rudyard Kipling’ S 


WORKS 


and 


Twelve Issues of 


“Topical Architecture” 
for $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 
211 Tremont St., Boston 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


BOSTON 
CHICACO 


Residences and other buildings can 


PITTSBURCH 


PHILADELPHIA 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Proye stpeen 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us g 


NEW YORK 


ve you estimates. 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
pee 
WEATHER VA 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. 








does not des 


It is “ white 


rubbing 


scribed 


New York 





whether given frequently by the 
maid or strenuously by the zealous janitor, 


All products 
Brass and Copper Tubing are de- 


253 Broadway 


CLEANING 


careful house- 


troy the original brightness of 


BENEDICT-NICKEL 


SEAMLESS TUBINC 


metal clear through” and there is 


no plated surface that can be worn away by 


including Seamless 


in our ** Table Book.” 


BENEDICT & BURNHAM Mec. Co. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Boston 
172 High St. 














ooo 


IF IT WERE A 


than ZINC WHITE: st 


paint. 


FREE: 
“The Paint Question.” 
“ Paints in Architecture.” 


“French Government Decre 


furnished on request. 


greater durability, ZINC W 


Our Practical Pamphlets 


We do not grind zinc in oil. 


FACT 


“ Specifications for Architects.” 


es.”’ 


Which, under proper conditions, it is not — that white lead covers better 
ill, in view of its greater spreading power and 
HATE would be by far the more economical 
Any high grade ceabitetion paint based on ZING WHITE wili 
cover more area, pound for pound, than the best white lead, will cover 
this area equally well, will cover it more pleasingly and more economically 
and will keep it effectively covered much longer. 
go beyond the facts in the possession of any paint manufacturer to prove 
that ZING WHITE is the vital element in successful paint making. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


7 Broadway 
New York 


List of manufacturers of Zinc White Paints will be 


One does not need to 


Simplicity Itself. 


SODERLUND 


BATH-TUB FIXTURE 





OPERATED BY ONE HANDLE 


Economical 
and Attractive 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Union Brass Works Co. 
7 Sherman St,, 


Charlestown, Boston 
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B* IOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


57 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 
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= The Kinnear | 
™ Stamped Steel — 
Ceiling, Sidewall 


| etc., has held its place in the 
front for years. It has no equal 
in construction or design. 

Catalogue and prices furnished 
upon request. 


The Kinnear & Gager Co. 
Manufacturers 
h / f , (New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
My | Wit NS "Lge “28, ahelt Columbus, Ohio 
H/ as ~ 3" FP): 
‘ 3: Eastern Warehouse and Office 
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CORRECT TIME. 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog ¢ 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


No heavy weights. No 














“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 


Nydi(ak SEND FOR CATALOG 
A ASA ROVIC 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.28. 











Iron Stairs 
Store Fronts 
Balconies 
Grilles 
Railings 
Elevator Cars 





Elevator Enclosures 
and 


Ornamental Iron 


Work for Buildings 








Iron Stairs in the N. E. Conservatory of Music Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Ornamental Iron Work in the above Building Furnished by 


_ THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 



























CopE OF PRACTICE | 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUB= 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 








ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation t 
treat upon an equa) basis all estimates which h« 
“receives” prior to putting in his own bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received” whe: 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
a by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it to be uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* 7” - * . * * + * - * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions ot 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 


ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 
The principal contractor having been awarded 


a@ general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 


A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

oo > * * * * * * ~ * * 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the Ps am 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
pomenes. as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
—? the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

a * . - * * * » ” a . 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 


Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 

tincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. ( 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

7 * . - * * + * . + 7 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bic =r, and no other disposition of 
such bids shou be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making chan ix plans or specifications, or 
in both, during th. progress of estimating. Cor. 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained throu 4 refusal by contractors to esti- 


mate under such conditions. 
A true copy. : 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 


Secretary, M. B.A 


DECEMBER 5, 1908.] 
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Nos. 316, 318, 320 and 322 
Warren St. Boston Highlands 


Mr. William Donaldson, 690 Blue 
Hill, Dorchester, Mass., built these 
houses in 1870 and roofed them with 
M F roofing tin. Every roof is as sound 
to-day as when put on, although ex. 
posed to the sea air, so destructive to 
tin plate. At that time 


M F Roofing 
Ternes 


was the best roofing material made in the world. 


wonderful 














Since then we have developed from it the 


(New Method) 


a practically perfect terne, which promises to give even better service than M F. The free 
sample we send any architect, contractor, builder or roofer, will demonstrate the value of this 


new product. 


Our products are for sale by all first class wholesale metal houses 


“ A Fifty Year Roof’ —a manual of terne manufacture, and roof-making 


free, if you W rite to 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO., Battery Park Bidg., New York 








American Architect Removed !_i 
TO 238 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
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Secceteaecre 


RADIATORS 


Kinnear 
Radiators 


excel in artistic appearance, 
greatest heating surface in 
limited floor space,increased 
efficiency and decreased 
weight. 
Durability 
Guaranteed 


Beautifully finished to con- 
form to any interior decora- 
tion. 


Write for Catalogue No. 5 


KINNEAR-HOOD STEEL CO. 
141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















The Edison Electric Ilvminaling 
Company of Boston has on view 
in its EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
at } and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
useful and interesting electrical appa= 
ratus. 

This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 
10 P. M., daily, during the Autumn 
months, and visitors are cordially 
welcome. 

See the New Telautograph Machine for 
transmitting written messages to any 
distance. 

See the New Edison Storage Battery 

See the New Cooper-Hewitt Mercury 
Vapor Lamp 
and many other illustrations of Elec= 
trical development 

Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 
Masonic Temple 
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THE WM. R. PITT COMPOSITE IRON WORKS 








CAST IRON STAIR RAILING 


111 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “ Pirt,” “Bostwick,” NOVELTY AND COMPOSITE 
PATENT FOLDING GATES AND’ GUARDS, IN BRASS, BRONZE, STEEL OR IRON, FOR 
STORE FRONTS, VESTIBULES, ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES AND CARS, BANK VAULTS, 
WINnDowS, BRIDGES, FERRYBOATS, Cars, Etc. ALSO ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNA- 
MENTAL [RON, BRASS AND BRONZE WORK FOR BUILDINGS, RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY 
AND ENTRANCE GATES, WINDOW GRILLES, MARQUEES, BANK AND OFFICE GRILLE 
Work, STAIRS, LANTERNS, SPECIAL HARDWARE, AND ALL ARTISTIC WROUGHT 
Work. ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 


peer ee nie 











ee epee ger! 





eaves 











WILLARD L, CANDEE, 
H. DuRANT CHEEVER, 





oe Masao Ott THE OKONITE CoO., Lro., 


‘ 


TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 
——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BrRoapway, New YorK. 



















(PAINT B= 
Smoke Stacks 


WRITE FOR COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, NJ 
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« WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-Aln (7 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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: AY : S 
Titty, = ctl 
he fe F i}. ISG SESEE aan l 
nA tl | ) FIRE PROOF SS 
et *e"=84 scratch nor deface like shel- 
V E. WIRES GLASS { lac or \ v arnish. " Is not soft and sticky like 
a ee | beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preservirg 
| the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Ad = Without doubt the most economical and satis- 
factory PotisH known for Harp Woop FLoogs. 
For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET tellirg of the many adven- 
tages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH 


The BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atiantic Ave., Boston 








BIN DIN CG. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - - += - = =Maroon,. 
‘© #6 International Edition - - - Blue. 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes, 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 

lhe price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 
practice will entail an increased charge. 

In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 
Plates being mounted upon guards. 

Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 




















“HITCHINGS” 


PERFECT SASH OPERATING 
APPARATUS 


Aline of heavy sash 100 feet 
in length can be easi- 
ly operated from one 
point withour 
Patented 
WORM and 
GEAR: Used 
by the leading 
Railroads, 
Factories, 
Mills, Green- 
houses, etc. 
Send four cts. 
for illustrated 
catalogue. 


HITCHINGS @ CO. 


HORTICULTURAL DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 
Established 1844 


233 MERCER STREET - - 






NEW YORK 





eA RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 














QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER, 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KIMBALL BROS. CO., 1014 9th St. 
Couneil Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR CO.,141 Vincent 


St., ‘Cleveland, 0. 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St. 








Mason. For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
CEMENT, 
Safety athe or new or old 


dreds of thousands in use 


Treads 4m, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 








Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 

FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 

Ss Not brittle; will neither 



















“The American Vignola” 
The Five Orders of Architecture 


BY 
WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
TEXT AND PLATE, 86 pp., 9x12” 
PRICE, $3.00 


American Architect Company 
PUBLISHERS 





Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock.. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. ll 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD 


The colored spot is our trademark 





Send for 
Samples 





WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 











ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated ] 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. 





Apps bbs bbb bAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA A AL ee 


The Introstile 
once installed, expense stops. Saves fuel—insures com- 
fort. Is automatically drawn into bottom of door when 
door is opened. 
Send for circular. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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“STEEL FILES FOR ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 


Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished. 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new styles. 


ArT METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 





ASPHALT Roors,” 
SIDEWALKS AND GCARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BROADWAY - - - New Yor«. 








“SIDE WALLS 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 















Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 


‘*CONSERVO” 3 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE : 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 























E. ELDON DEANE, ; 

Architectural Colorist and Draughtseman. 

63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorE Ciry. 
Conservatories, é 
Greenhouses, # 
Vineries, Etc. i 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special ‘ 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 

1133 Broadway ~ 7 = New York City. f 
FOLSOM NEW JIODEL 4 
SNOW GUARD F 


Specified by leading architects to hold the 
snow on all pitch roofs, entirely obviating all 
chance of injury to life or to the property it ae 
protects. The only perfect device for this pur- S 
pose. For old and new roofs, slate, shingle, tile 
or metal. 





THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
Faneuil Hall 
Old South Church 
King’s Chapel 
Boston 
Are Fitted with this Snow Guard 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 


43 Federal Street BOSTON, Mass. 





Builders’ Insurance 
FIRE LIABILITY BOND 
Broadest Forms. Lowest Rates 


WILLIAM CURTIS RYAN 
18 Central Street, Boston 
Telephone, 4558 Main 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 





ks ee 


On Exhibition in their 
New and Spacious . 
Hardware Store [| 


4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, 
sanitary, durable. A_ perfect floor 
for offices, banking-rooms, court-rooms, 
school-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vesti- 
bules, halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 
or iron. Call or write. 





New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 





Mem WOe pc wc te eee es 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Citi. & « » « e 6 « 150 Lake &t. 
Oi. Bem ss ow ce te 8 te 411 No. 8d St. 
San Francisco . . . . 509-511 Market St, 
Lendon, Eng. . The B. & S. Folding Gate 





Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper St. 
Martin’s Lane, W. €. 


As laid by us in the Billiard-room of the Larchmont Yacht 
. 41 South Liberty St. 


Club, Larchmont, N. ¥. Baltimore... .. 
Boston hor a - . « 233 Summer St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 229 South Meridian St. 


-Atlas- 3 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 
BROAD EXCHANGE HANOVER BANK 








J 


he 
Standard 
American Brand. 














ST. PAUL BUILDING 
AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


UNION CLUB 
N. Y. LIFE INS. BUILDING 
STANDARD OIL BUILDING 


Atlas Portland «« 


Cement Company 


30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BUILDINGS 
AND MANY OTHERS 





RICHARD CROMWELL, Jr., President JNO. J. DUFFY, General Manager CHAS. H. CROMWELL, Vice-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co. 
SASH, DOORS, BLINDS AND LUMBER 


Lafayette Ave. and P. B. & W. R. R., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 











The STURTEVANT SYSTEM 


OF 


Heating and Ventilation 


Is admirably adapted for BANKS, OFFICES and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. Air is forced under pressure 


to the desired points and insures positive ventilation. The heating surface is localized, extended piping systems are avoided 


and the temperature automatically controlled. Send for Catalogue A 112A. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LONDON 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


238 TrREMONY St., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; :ix months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


16.00 
18.00 


per year in advance 


International Edition, 
- a quarterly sad 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


(Monthly) 


Subscription $3 per year 


a@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 
New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
M. F. Dyer, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
W. R. Kaharl, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Ma 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sais,” 15 cents per line [8 words tothe line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 





See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements :— 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Cadell, F. KE. 
Charles J. Jager Co. 
Jorath. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Oo 
Northern Engineering Works. 
J.C, Pearson Company. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 








WANTED. 
NITUATION wanted by furniture designer just re- 
S turned from Europe after two years’ study in 
Royal College of Arts, South Kensington, Eng., and 
Paris studios. Address “G. M. L.,”” American Archi- 
tect. 1459 





WANTED. 
SSISTANT. — Wanted, assistant to take charge 
of the general business and construction end of 
a well established architect’s office in Middle West. 
Must be well up in specification work, structural 
engineering and superintendence; energetic and ex- 
perienced. College graduate preferred. To the right 


man an interest in pra tice will be offered. Apply to 
* Box G. H.,”’ care American Architect. 1458 
FOR SALE. 
NEW Williams Typewriter, never been used, 
LA $100 machine, will sell for $70 cash. 


Address 
“Typo,”’ American Architect office. t.f. 


i Gan Sell Your 
= a if well established, no 
Building matter where it is or 
= 
Bu Sines 0.0 re: 
(Reported for the Amerioan Architect and Building News.) 





what it is worth. 
Send description, state 

real estate in any part of the country. Writejto-day. ‘ 

W. M. OSTRANDER, 117 North American Bidg., Phila. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
ie provided their regular correspondents, the edé- 
tors greatly degire to recewe volumtary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlaing towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Ames, Ia. — A new building is to be erected for the 
State Agricultural College, costing $322,000. 

Antigo, Wis.— The Langlade County Board has 
adopted plans by J. H. Jeffers, architect, of Wau- 
sau, for the new court-house. It will be entirely 
of stone, fireproof constraction, two-story and base- 
ment, 84’ x 141’, costing $125,000. Plans are to be 
out about January 15, and the contract will be let 
about February 15. 

Asbury Park, N. J.— Ocean Grove expects to have 
abig newtemple. The preliminary plans call for 
a Colonial structure estimated to cost $50,000. The 


te the est and finest 
Removal °yrp-i be Fe 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 





J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN Pgn-aND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 
Por use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 








| Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
| BRANCHES 

110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St, Louis 
878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood Bldg.,San Francisco 
1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 




















JNO. 


BRONZE 


WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


main building will be 124 feet long and 88 feet wide, 
with accommodations for 1,800 ple on the ground 
floor and 1,200 people in the gallery. The structure 
will be surmounted by a great gilded dome. Upon 
either side is a memorial chapel, and in the rear is 
another. That on the right has been designed to be 
the Osborn memorial, and that on the left the Cook- 
man memorial. Each is 26/ x 26’. 


Bernardsville, N. ¥.—Thomas Douglass has sold to 
George D. Cross a building site and farm of 83 acres 
on Mine Mountain, on which Mr. Cross will soon 
begin the erection of a dwelling-house. 


Boston, Mass.— The Joseph Joseph & Bros, Co., 
owner of the Railway Supply & Manufacturing 
Co., of Cincinnati, is looking for a site in this city 
for a large cotton-waste factory, and expects to 
begin the construction of the same very soon. 


Bremen, Ind. — Bids will be received after January 
1 for the constraction of a $25,000 brick and stone 
two-story school-building, 96 x 117’, for the city. 
H. F. Fraser, Nappanee, Ind., architect. 


Brookline, Mass.— The cost of the proposed 18- 
apartment block to be erected for the Chatfield 
Terrace Trust, at Greenough St. and Gorham Ave., 
will be fully $80,000 above the land. The build- 
ing will be three stories high, of stone and brick, 
and will be of a most attractive design. Contracts 
have been awarded the Boston Construction Co. 
Benjamin Fox, architect. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.— A movement is on foot to establish 
anew court-house at East Buffalo that will house 
a now peas station and perhaps a municipal court 
as well. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The present Masonie Building, 
where the Cambridgeport Savings Bank quarters 
are now located, will be razed and a new sandstone 
building will be built on the site. It will probably 
cost above $100,000. It will contain handsome and 
spacious quarters and offices. Work upon the new 
building will begin about April 1, 1904. 


Cherokee, Ia.—The State Board of Contro) pro- 
poses to erect a cottage at the insane hospital, to 
cost $65,000. Otherimprovements will cost as much 
more. 


Chesterfield, Mass.— A pear] button industry is to 
be established here. Walter Smith who has been 
employed in a button manufactory in Amsterdam, 
N. Y., will build a shop and begin operations at 
once. 


Chester, Pa.— Wharton Hall, the new dormitory 
fer boys at Swarthmore College, is designed to 
accommodate 150 students. ‘The building is to be 
erected on three sides of a rectangle 86’ x 180’, three 
stories in height. It will be built of stone from 
Lviper & Lewis’ quarry, with trimmings of Indiana 
limestone. The roof is to be of red slate, with 
copper gutters, trimmings, ete. The walls will be 
tiled and the floors made of asphalt mastic. A 
direct system of steam heating will be installed 
and arrangements made for lighting either by gas 
or electricity. It is proposed to finish the walls of 
the first story this fall and to complete two sections 
of the building for use at the beginning of the next 
college year. Bunting & Shrigley, of Philadelphia, 
are thearchitects. Joseph Wharton has given $50,- 
000 with which it is proposed to complete the work 
now begun. 

Chicago, I11.—The appropriation for the new Gra- 
ham School, 45th St. and Union Ave., provides for 
school-buildings to cost $140,000. The building will 
be of brick, with stone trimming; three stories 
high, with basement, and will be fireproof. The 
design for the front of the structure is in the French 





Renaissance style. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


W. D. Mundie bas completed plans for a new 
public school to be built at 62d St. and Ingleside 
Ave. It will be a three-story building of 76’ x 122/ 
ground dimensions, contain 12 class-rooms and will 
cost $75,000. 

The Roman Catholic Polish congregation con- 
templates the erection of a magnificent church at 
22d and Whipple Sts. Most of the building fund of 
$160,000 has been secured, and work will begin 
early nextspripg. Thechurch will be inthe Italian 
Renaissance style of architecture, with ground plan 
in the form of a Roman cross. The material will 
be pressed brick and stone, with tile roof, and there 
will be three towers. 


Columbus, Wis.—A site has been chosen for the 
$10,000 Carnegie library building. Plans will be 
prepared at once. 


Darlington, Wis. — A bequest of $125,000 bas been 
left the county for the erection of a court-house. 


Des Moines, Ia.— Gov. Drake offers Drake Uni- 
versity $25,000 toward the erection of new law and 
Bible schoo! buildings, conditional upon an equal 
sum being raised. 


Durhamville, N. ¥.— The Utica, N. Y., Pressed 
Brick Co, has made a proposition to the residents 
of this place to build a plant there for the manu- 
facture of pressed brick if the town will donate a 
site. 


Flushing, N. Y.— The work of building the new 
Carnegie Library willsoon begin. It will be erected 
on the site of the present library at Jamaica and 
po pe Aves. The building will cost about $30,000 
and will be built of brick and granite. 

Goldsboro, N. C.— The contract for the construe- 
tion of the Government building here has been 
awarded to the King Lumber Co., of Charlotte, 
N.C., for $34,850, the work to be completed by 
December 31. 


Greeneville, Tenn.— Miles & Brandt, of Atlanta, 
have been awarded the contract for the erection of 
the new Federal Building at this place. 


Hartford, Conn.—The Orient Insurance Co, has 
purchased a site on Trinity St., opposite the State 
Capitol, on which a large building, to be occupied 
by the company, will be erected. 

The Billings & Spencer Co. has a permit to build 
&@ power-honse, 18’ x 20’, one story high, on the east 
side of Lawrence St. 

Hartford, Wis. — The Chas. H. Bellack Co. will re- 
build its clothing plant, which was recently burned. 
The building wil! cost $30,000 with plumbing, heat- 
ing, gas plant and machinery. 


Knoxville, Tenn.— The contract to erect the new 
depot here for the Knoxville, La Follette & Jellico 
branch of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
has been awarded to Anderson & Co., of St. Louis. 
The contract calls for an expenditure of $120,000. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Contract has been awarded F. B. 
Young for the erection of the new Madison Heights 
and Cummings Ave. schools. 


Newton, Mass.— The question of a new city-hall, 
to cost $125,000, is being agitated. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— The proposed new home of the 
Workingmen’s Educational and Home Association 
to be built on 84th St., near 2d Ave., will be fire- 
proof. Plans for the building were filed some days 
ago by F. A. Minuth,thearchitect. Thisclub-house 
will cost $200,000. It is said that it will be one of 


the best and costliest buildings of its kind ever 
built in this cou» try. 

The Congregation Adath Jeshurun of Jassy laid 
the corner-stone of its new temple at Nos. 58 and 
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Architects, Attention! 


E know your clients will be pleased and satisfied if you will recommend 
and specify CALIFORNIA REDWOOD for both Exte- 
Its Beauty, Durability and Clear- 





rior and Interior Finish. 
mess are forceful reasons why it should be used, 
When once in place stays put. 
appreciate its wonderful, exclusive and matchless properties 

A large assortment always on hand. 


right. What more can any one ask? 


Bartlett Lumber Company 


Room 409, 53 State St. 


Telephone 1911 Main 


It will last for centuries. 
The Lumber must be used in order to fully 


Stock right, quality right, prices 


BOSTON, MASS. 



















eases Lime” Sl, 


any point desired . . 


New York Office ° 


Rail shipments made direct from works to 
Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 


any port on the Atlantic coast. . . . . 


MAIN OFFICE ° ° ‘ ° ° ; 
° Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 
Manufacturers of the best grade of “State of 





This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime atalltimes . ... . 








ROCKLAND, MAINE 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 
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(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


60 Rivington St. recently. The structure, when | 
completed, will cost $&5,000. | 

The United States Realty & Construction Co. has 
arranged to buy back the Trinity Building, at No. 
111 Broadway. The deal will probably involve 
about $2,500,000. The company will erect a twenty- 
story structure on the famous site. 

The new pavilion for private patients at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, which has been donated by Mrs. Margaret 
J. Plant, is to occupy the southeasterly corner of 
the hospital property. It will stand at 113th St. 
and Morningside Drive, overlooking Morningside 
Park, and the city to the south and east. 

An appropriation of $750,000 has been made for 
new police headquarters to be built on the site of 
the old Centre Market, on the block bounded by 
Canal, Centre, Grand and Baxter Sts. The Board 
has also appropriated $90,000 for a new police sta- 
tion house for the 72d precinct, Parkville, Brook- 
lyn; also $320,000 for the purchase of No. 104 Duane 
St. as a site for a fire house, and $415,000 more for 
the construction of a building thereon. 


North Birmingham, Ala.—The Loop Draught 
Boiler Co., with a capitalization of $100,000, will 
shortly erect a plant here. 

Omaha, Neb. — The Union Pacific Railway’s land 

department will at once place about 4,500,000 acres 

of granted lands at the disposal of all comers, the | 

sale not being restricted to hcmesteaders. More | 
than 4,000,000 acres of these lands have been sold in | 
the last four years. | 


Pitteburgh, Pa.— At a meeting of the Carnegie 
Library Board of Trustees it was decided to ask 
the city to give, asa site for the South Side Branch, 
a portion of the block at 8. 22d and Carson Sts., 
bought recently for a public park. If this 
done, that section ef the city will have a $60,000 | 
instead of a $40,000 structure. 

Pittsford, N. H.— A power-house and eub-station | 

will be built for the Chittendon Power Co. at this | 

place. It will be of brick, stone and concrete, 40’ x 

80”. French & Bryant, 4 ‘State St., Boston, Mass., 

are the architects. 














(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Providence, R. 1.— Alterations in the central ex- 


change of the Providence Telephone Co. on Union 
St. are under consideration. Its capacity will be 
doubled or trebled. Architects now are engaged 
on the plans, and it is expected that work will be 
commenced next epring. It is estimated that the 
cost of building, switchboard, conduits and cables 
will be upward of $100,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.— The contract bas been let for the 


Indian building, which the government will erect 
at the World’s Fair. The structure will be 60’x 





208’ in size, including an auditorium 40’ x 60’. Itis | 


to have a basement and two stories above ground, 
will cost about $25,000, a: d will be erected by J. W 
Schleuter, whois building the Transportation Build- 
ing. It is to be in the Spanish Renaissance style 
and will be completed within 30 days. 


Superior, Wis.— Fire destroyed the saw mill of 


H. P. Cowdin, causing a loss of $20,000. Insurance, 
$10,000. The mill will be rebuilt. 


Washington, D. C.—A bill has been introduced 


providing for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a building for the Departments of State, Justice 
and Commerce and Labor. The bill is in many 
respects similar to one which Senator Fairbanks 
introduced in the last Congress, providing for a new 
building for the Departments of State and Justice 
and the executive offices of the White House. The 
feature of the present bill which is entirely new is 
the provision for a home for the Department of 


Commerce and Labor in the proposed structure. | 


The bill provides that the building shall not cost 
more than $5,000.000, and that it shall be erected on 
the block bounded by Jackson P1., 17th and H Sts. 
and Pennsylvania Ave. 

A bill has been introduced for the erection in this 


city of a monument to the private soldiers of the | 


Union Army, An appropriation of $100,000 is in- 
tended to be made, the location of the monument 
to be on public land other than the Capitol or Li- 
brary grounds. 


land on the Natick Road, near the centre of this | 


New York, N 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


town. The purchaser is a Boston man who will 
build a residence. 


Whitman, Mass.—A press report states that the 


William H. Dunbar estate, one of the landmarks of 
this town, has been purchased by Brandford L: 
Shaw, who will occupy the old homestead and erect 
a business block on part of the property. 


Winchester, Mass.— The felt mill of Bacon Bros., 


recently destroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt at once, 
and the capacity of the plant nearly doubled. 


Winona, Minn.—H. Choate has had plans prepared 


by Fremont D. Orff, of Minneapolis, for a fiat build- 
ing to be erected here in the early spring It will 
contain twelve apartments, modern throughout, of 
pressed brick and cut stone, three stories and base 
ment, Cost, $20,000. 


York, Pa.— Plans have been prepared by loca! archi- 


tects for a public schoo! building to cost $45,000. 
It will be erected in the 10th Ward, and will be 
named in honor of D. K. Noell, the first Mayor of 
York 

Representative Lafean, of Pennsylvania, bas in- 
troduced a bill in Congress appropriating $400,000 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
public building here suitable to serve as a memorial 
of the fact that York was the seat of the United 
States Government during the darkest period of 
the Revolutionary War 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


- ¥.— Cherry and Montgomery Sts., 
four-st’y bk. flathouse with stores, 46’ 8/7 x &7/ 4" x 
irregular; $70,000; o., L. Frank; a., Bernstein & 
Bernstein. 

Ninety-seventh St., nr. Madison Ave., six-st’y bk. 
& st. flathouse, 62/ 6/’ x 85’ 5/’; $65,000; o., G. Brown; 
a., G. F. Pelham. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


bank pon Mass. —Jobn M. Curtin has sold a lot of | | Geechinn, N. ¥.— Kingston Ave., nr. Park Pl., 2 
four-st’y bk. tenements, 31/ 6/’ x 74’ 4”, gravel roofs, 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 
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From an Hygienic 
Standpoint 


EXPANDED METAL LOCKERS 
and W \RDROBES : are far superior 
they admit 
and air on all sides. 


to wooden ones, because 


plenty of 1 ght 







From the safety point they resist fire, 
won’t burn. From the protective 
point, the material is heavy gauge 
steel, cut and opened into meshes 
without being jointed, and no human 
pressure can force these 

mesi es apart 


For 
MERRITT & CO 


1011 Ridge Avenue 


timate write 








Masonry in 
Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 


Structures. 


By R GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


For Sale by the 





EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 














PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY Passaic Rolling Mill Company 


A. C, Farrewi.p, Pres. Gro; H. Buaxge.ey, Chf. Engr. J. B. Cooxr, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Ruratehed on Application. 
Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. J. Boston Office, 31 State 8 New York OMee, 5 Nassau &t. 
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Private Residences | TO DRAIN+* 
Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. ——= ~% —— > 
Manufactured by : 14 - ——« 
Ww. Jj- PERRY ye HG Ww 


Manufactured by 


DAVID CRAIG, 7988040 sTREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


591 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. T. HAGEN GO. Modem Laundry Machinery 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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( Tenement- Houses Continued.) 
steam; $36,000; o., N. Johnson & Son, 
St.; a., A. 8. Hedman, 371 Fulton St. 

Kingston Ave., cor. Park P1l., four-st’y bk. 
ment, 35’ x 80’; $20 000; o., Nels Johnson 
684 Bergen St.; a., A. S. Hedman, 371 Fulton St. 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Second St., nr. 


Madison Ave.,2 six-st’y bk. & st. toncenents, 40’ x 
87" 11’, plastic slate roofs; $90,000; o. 


tene 


217 W. 125th St. 
Sullivan St., 
tenement, 63" 14 x 68' 4’; 
& Levin, 246 Stockton St.; 

23 Park Row. 
BR. Ninety-eighth St., 


$40,000; o., 
a., Sass & Smallheiser, 


st. tenements, 37’ 6” x 87/11’; $80,000; o, Haft & 
Altman, 416 E. 52d St.; a., Geo. Fred Pelham, 503 | 
Fifth Ave. 


Bathgate Ave., cor. 176th St., 
ment, 33” x 93’; $22,000; o., 
Jerome Ave. & 233d St.; 
& ——— Aves. 

Marks Pl., Nos. 122-126, 2 siz-st’y bk. 
samme & tenements, 38 74/7 x 81’ 67; $70,000; 0o. 
Harris and Ely Maran, 235 Henry St.; a., Horen. 
burger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

One Hundred and Third St. 
six-st’y bk. & st. tenements, 40’ x 87’ 11’, 
slate roofs; $225,000; o., ©. M. 


125th St. 


684 Bergen 


& Son, 


. M. Silver- 
man & Son, 1433 Madison Ave.; a., Nevilie & Bagge, 





Nos. 66 70, six-et’y bk. & st. stores & 
Packtman 
| New York, N. ¥.— Wooster St., 


Nos. 217-221, 2 six-st’y bk. &} 


four-st’y bk. tene- | 
Michael Redmond, | 
a., J.J. Vreeland, Jerome 


& st. 
| Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Avenue U, cor. E 15th St., 
, nr. Madison Ave., 5| 
plastic | 


Silverman & Son, 
1433 Madison Ave.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 


(Tenement-Houses Continued.) 


Madison St., Nos. 359-361, six-st’y bk. & st. stores 
& tenement, 47’ 6” x 83’; $40,000; o., Pollak & Du- 
binsky, 396 Grand St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 
122 Bowery. 

One Hundred and Second St., nr. Park Ave., 3 
six-st’y bk. & st. tenements, 40’ x 87’ 11/’, plastic 
slate roofs; $135,000; o., Moses Crystal, 101.W. 126th 
St.; a.. Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 

St. Nicholas Ave., cor. 145th St., six-st’y bk. & st. 
tenement, 101’ 3! x 103/ 9; $175,000; o., Robert J. 
Laycraft, 116 St. James Pl., Brooklyn; a., S. B. 
Ogden & Co., 954 Lexington Ave. 

Bathgate Ave. mr. 176th as.. 2 four-st’y bk. tene- 
ments, 37}/x 8137; $40,000; Michael Redmond, 
Jerome Ave. & 233d St.; a., J. 7. Vreeland, Jerome 
& Burnside Aves. 


WAREHOUSES. 


cor. Houston St., 
nine-st’y bk. & st. lofts, 48’ 1)" x 75’, plastic slate 
roof; ye 25,000; o., Brody, Adler & Koch, 132 Nassau 
St.: a., Sass & Smallbeiser, 23 Park Row. 

iv Twenty-first St., Nos, 15-23, W. Twenty-second 
St., No. 16, eleven-st’y bk. & st. store & loft build- 
ing, 137’ 2/7 x 197’ 6” x irregular, slag roof; $500,000; 
o., Benjamin Stern, 7 W. 53d St.; a., Schickel & 
Ditmars, 111 Fifth Ave. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


three- 
at’'y bk. police station, 60' x 84’, slag roof, steam; 
$92,000; 0., City of New York; a., L. H. Voss, 65 De 
Kalb Ave. 

Watkins St., nr. Glenmore Ave., two-st’y bk. fire- 
engine house, 50’ x 69’, steam; $35,000; o., City of 
New York; a., A. Stevens, 157 E. 67th St. 





PROPOSALS. 


UARRY TENDERS. 

[At Sydney, N. 8.}) 
sealed tenders will be received by the undersigned 
on or before the fifteenth day of December, 
1903, at the office of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 
Limited, Sydney, N. S., Canada, for the quarrying, 
erusbing and delivering f. 0. b. vessel, of from 200,000 
to 400,000 tons of limestone per year, to be taken from 
the quarries of said company at Marble Mountain, 
Inverness County, Cape Breton, as per specifications 
Copies of the specifications can be seen at the com- 
pany’s Office, together with blueprints and photo- 
graphs, showing quarry and plant. Work to begin 
January 1, 1904. Contract to be for three years. 
DAVID BAKER, General Manager, Dominion [ron 

& Stee! Co., Limited 1458 


OSPITAL. 
At Fort McDowell, Cal.) 
Bids are wanted December 18 for constructing a 
brick hospital (including plumbing, gas-piping and 
heating) at this post. WM. 8S. PATTEN, Ch. Q. M 
San Francisco. 1458 


ALL. 
[At Paintaville, Ky.) 
Contractors are invited to submit sealed proposals 
for the erection and completion of the union hall, 
Sandy Valley Seminary, to be erected at Paintsville, 
Kv. Plans and specifications may be seen and ob- 
tained at the following places on and after December 
1.1993 Office of B. L. nn Huntington, W. Va., 
A. K. Johnson, [ronton, 0., P. K. Malin, Ashland, 
Ky, ., Rev. Zepheniah Meek. "Cc atlettsburg, Ky.. 
Conley, Louisa, Ky., John "C. C. Mayo, Paintsville, 
Ky., and at the office of the architect, J. R. Gieske, 
Ceredo, W. Va. Proposals are to be sent to the office 
of the architect until December 14, 1903, and will 
be opened at once thereafter. 1458 
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CHARCOAL I 
ROOFING PLATES 


Guaranteed Pure Iron Base 
Coated by Palm Oil Process 
Sheets Stamped and Resquared 





517 Arch St., Philadelphia 
247 Water St., New York 


MERCHANT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 





14 Michigan St., Chicago 
§84 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 








PROPOSALS. 

CHOOL. 
{At Terre Haute, Ind.) 
Bids will be received for the erection of an eight 
room school-building at district 8, corner of 17th St. 
and Franklin Ave., in the city of Terre Haute, accord. 
ing to plans and specificatious by W. H. F) yd, archi 
tect; bids to be in by December 11. 1903. The 
plans are to be seen at the architect's office, 656 
Wabash Ave., in the city of Terre Haute. All bid« 
are to be left at the office of the superintendent of 
public schools, High School Building, Terre Haute. 
FRANK M. DUNKIN, Secretary Schoo) Board. 
1 


« 


OWER-HOUSE. 

[At League Island, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until December 26, 1903, for eonstructi ga brick 
and steel building at the navy yard, League Island, 
Pa. Plans and specifications can be seen- tthe Bu- 
reau, or will be furnished by the commandant of the 
navy yard named upon deposit of $10 as security for 
their return. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of 

Bareau. 1459 


OSPITAL. 

{At Whipple Barracks, A. T.) 
Office Constructing Quartermaster, Whipple Bar- 
racks, Prescott, A. T. Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived here until December 23, 1903, for furnishing 
the labor and material for the construction, plumb- 
ing, gaspiping, heating and electric wiring of brick 
hospital. Plans, specitications and other information 
in this office, and in the offices of the chief quarter- 
master, San Francisco, Cal.. and Denver, Col., and 
constructing quartermaster, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
CHAS. C. WALCUTT, JR.; constructing quarter- 

master. 1459 
UMP, BOILER AND ICE PLANT HOUSE. 
P [At Fort Clark, Tex.) 
Bids are wanted December 23 for constructing a 
pump, boiler and ice plant house at this post. T. E. 

TRUE, Ch. Q. M., San Antonio. 1459 


TOREHOUSE. 





[At Fort Brown, Tex.) 

Bids are wanted December 23 for constructing a 

subsistence storehouse at this poet. 'T. E. TRUE, 
Ch. Q. M., San Antonio. 1459 


OWER HOUSE. 
[At League Island, Pa.) 
Bids will be received December 26 by Mordecai 
T. Endicott, Ch. Bureau Yards and Docks, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for constructing a brick and steel power 


house about 104’ x 106’ at Navy Yard, League Island. 
1459 





AVING. 
(At Crookston, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
City Clerk of the City of Crookston, Mion, until 
January 12, 1904, for the paving of the following 
streets with macadam: Broadway St., from Fletcher 
St. to Bridge across Red Lake River, and from 3d St. 
to 4th St.; Main St., from Fletcher St. to Bridge 
across Red Lake River, and from 3d St. to 6th St.; 
Fietcher St., from Main St. to Broadway St., and 3d 
St., from Main St. to Broadway St., in accordance 
with plans and specifications now on file in the office 
of the City Engineer. Bids to be tendered on all 
granite macadam, sandstone base with three inches 
of granite top, granite curbing, sandstone curbing 
and granolithic gutter. W.H. GRAVER, City Clerk, 
Crookston, Minn. 1459 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., November 25, 1903., Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 7th day of January, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus) of the 
U. S. Post-office and Court-house at Harrison, Ar- 
kansas, in accordance with the,drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office, or 
at the office of the Postmaster at Harrison, Ark., at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1459 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., November 30, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 8th day of January, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, elec- 
tric wiring and conduits), of the extension to the U.S. 
Post-office and Court-house at Kansas City, Mo., in 
accordance with the drawings and specification, copies 
of which may be had at this office, or at the office of 
the Custodian at Kansas City, Mo., at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1459 





PROPOSALS. 
ers BING, ETC. 


[At Fort Apache, A. T.] 
Office Chief Quartermaster, Denver, Col. Sealed 
propoeals will be received here until December 12, 
1903, for plumbing and sewer connections at Fort 
Apache, A. T. Information furnished on application 
here or at office of post quartermaster. J. W. POPE, 
chief quartermaster. 1458 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., December 2.1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P, M. on the 4th day of January, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction of.an elevator shaft in the U.S. 
Appraiser’s Warehouse at New York, N. Y., in accord- 
ance with drawing and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of Chief En- 
gineer and Superiutendent of Repairs, U. S. Couart- 
house and Post-office building, New York, N. Y., at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1459 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., Deeember 2, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 2d day of January, 1904, and then opened, 
for the erection and completion of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment Building, Life Saving Exhibit, Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, Missouri, in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the Super- 
intendent of the U. S. Government Buildings, Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1459 


EWERS, CAST-IRON PIPE, HYDRANTS 
AND VALVES. 





(At New Orleans, La.) 
Office of the Sewerage and Water Board, 602 Caron- 
delet St., New Orleans, La. Sealed proposals will be 
received until February 2, 1904, for the construc- 
tion of approximately 66 miles of sewers and appur- 
tenances and thé laying of 2.7 miles of water mains. 
After December 20, 1903, specifications, general plans 
and blank forms of proposals may be obtained at the 
office of the Board, and plans and specifications can 
also be seen at the office of Hering & Fuller, Consult- 
ing Engineers, 170 Broadway, New York. a 
SHIELDS, Secretary. GEO. G. EARL, General 
Superintendent. 1460 


PROPOSALS. 








Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., December 2,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 4th day of January, 1904, and then opened, 
for the installation of two electric passenger eleva- 
tors in the U. 8S. Appraiser’s Warehouse, New York, 
N. Y. ,in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be obtained at this office at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1459 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., November 18, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 17th day of December, 1903, and then 
opened, for the installation of an electric passenger 
elevator in the U. 8. Post-office building at Butte, 
Montana, in aecordance with drawing and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be obtained at this office at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1458 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., November 19,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 29th day of December, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction (including plumbing, 
heating apparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of the 
extension of the U.S. Post-office at Rome, Georgia, in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Custodian at Rome, Georgia, at the dfscretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOK, 
Supervising Architect. 1458 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect; 
Washington, D. C., November 18, 1903. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 10th day of December, 1903, and then 
opened, for the installation of an electric passenger 
elevator in the U. S. Post-office and Court-house 
Extension at Dallas, Texas, in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
obtained at this office at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ingArchitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1458 


amet PLANT. 

[At Holton, Cal.) 

Proposals for the erection of the $75,000 electric 

plant of Holton Power Co. will be reeeived until 
Januaryl. W. F. HOLT, president. 1459 





























Borden and Review Aves. 





Cast and Wrought 


STAIRS 

ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
WINDOW WORK 
GRILLES 

ENTRANCE DOORS 
COUNTER SCREENS 
MARQUEES 

ETC. 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


[aes 
Architectural ) BRONZE @ 
BRASS > 


ETC. 


This Bronze Elevator Enclosure, Hanover 
National Bank, James B. Baker, Architect, 
Executed by 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Attention 
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I5 Vols. L 5 Dols. 
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together with 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“Topical Architecture” 







Have you seen that clever 
new book which we have just issued, 
illustrating and describing a distinctively 


new line of high grade 










en 


Office, Bank and Library 


le Steel Filing Devices 

















combining beauty and strength, “the Armor Plate of Modern Business”’? 
If you are interested write now for copy, and note possibilities in 


this line. 
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Remember we make anything in Sheet Steel. 


The Berger Mfg. Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 
238 Tremont St. 
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American Architect Removed 
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To 238 Tremont St., Boston 
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Delivery Room, Boston Public Library, showing Edwin A. Abbey’s Decorative Paintings 
rhese paintings, the subject of which is “The Quest of the Holy Grail,” have recently been lighted by I. P. FRINK of New Yor! 


who has lighted nearly every public and private art gallery in the United States, as well as a great many decorated ceilings, friezes 





mosaics, etc. He invites correspondence concerning special effects of all kinds in electric lighting 
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Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisling Machinery Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PITTSBURG 











NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARCHITECTS & DRAWING 
| SUPPLIES (Repairing of 
Drawing Tool )e 


G. G. LEDDER, 
9 Province Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL 
WoRKS. 


MORSS & WHYTE, 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
ASBESTOLITH. 
SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 


Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


“BLUE PRINTING. 
|B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
|\CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing ae ers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
PARKS & JEEVES, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
| BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


- CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 
| STRUCTION. 


‘SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58. 
166 evenshive St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 


|MeKAY & a 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 
| WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 

1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 
_DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., 

2 Sudbury ‘St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| ELECTRICAS REO NTRACT- 








eENT CD. E « ECTRIC EQUIP- 


280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


_____ FIRE-EsCAPES. 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


LAUNDRY DRYING 
MACHINERY. — 
CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER 
WORKS, 
_136-138 West 24th St., New York. 
MARBLE = DEALERS. ‘ 
|\COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(Branch Office.) 
186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
(23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 





MODELLING AND ORNA- 
OMENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHICSUPPLIES. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY. 
LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 


|N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
_ PLASTERERS. 
GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
PORTABLE OVENS. 
H.A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 
_____ ROOFING DUCK. — 
C, H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
_ Boston, Mase. 
___ SASH _ CORD. 
SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
_SEAM- “FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH —- FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building! New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL 
VANE WORKS, LL & 


53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
_ STAINED CLASS. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AN : 
ELLING. elanecing 





HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


___ TELEPHONES. _ 
S. H. COUCH Co., 


Pearl St., Bosto 
(Send for ‘Gireuler A.) nee 


‘TILES & FIREPLACES. 


GEORGE E CRAWLEY & SON, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





WATERPROOF CELLAKs. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., 'New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 








Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


nore SERS, 





Me 

“se Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 

AY | Recommended to its Members by 


“iT the Boston Society of Architects, 
| Was se e« ae 2 &@ ¢ @ 6 eo 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1. 
- - 1895. .- 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter inte 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

Section 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “‘owner.’ 
* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+. 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

» 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competitior 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

SxcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

+ 
SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 


competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
+ 
SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 
+ 
Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible hely 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


Pa 
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The Northwestern 
Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


——> OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


OR the convenience of customers in 
New York and the metropolitan district, 








and especially of architects and their 
clients, the Exhibit Rooms and Contract 
Department heretofore connected with 
the General Offices, Numbers 9, 11 and 





13 Murray Street, have been transferred 
by the 


Yale @ Towne 
Mfg. Company 











BOSTON AGENTS: 





WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 








to 242 FIFTH AVENUE. 








BOOKS: 


*“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates ; 13 x 1744”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 


Customers are invited to avail of the 
improved facilities thus offered for the 
selection of locks and hardware for build- 








ings of all classes. 
BOOKS: 


Special provision is made for the inspection and 
. » oe ‘ “ “ $ 7 2. ” 
selection of artistic hardware of the higher grades. Minor Fountains. 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11%, 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT ComMPANY, Publishers, 


Cathedral of 


St. FJobn the Divine. 
Je C°T7- NEDSON CO: 2 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS» 


) ‘ — 
(ey - 0) y 
4 (BORED OR BUILT-UP) -¢ 
e { ANY SIZE-UP T7036 INCH DIAMETER 


AND 24 FEET LONG a 


CARVED CAPITALS *pera:“Worx 


** NEWELS: BALUSTERS: 
RAIL: ETC: A SPECIALTY 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


*COLUMBUS:‘ OHIO: 








Hereafter all correspondence relating to Contract Work 
in the metropolitan district should be addressed as above. 




















NEW YORK, N. Y. oe 


le Ss 


Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 
inches, printed on plate-paper. 
PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 
American Architect Company, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.) 


<s—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. <> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.] p 




















ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CARVING. | CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. | ENGINEERS. 


; Mullins, W. H., Salem, O Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Lemdentech Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y¥..... Jager Co., Charles J., Boston........ 
‘ : Cc Ww D METAL| CEMENT. DEAFENING QUILT. ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
: aRveores ts Me Alsen’s Cement Works, N. ¥Y....(e0W)| Samuel dg il I od a Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
Mores & Whyte, Boston............0. Atlas Cement Co., New York......... | DOORS (Steel Rolling). | PAN SYSTEM. 
ART METALWORK. CLEAN-OUT. Kinnear Mfg. Co.. The, Columbus, 0. | Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
A Art Metal Construction Co., James-| Craig, David, Boston...........-...... DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC PAUCETS (Combination). 
“ah eS Ara . ooen | CRE. Carlisle, P : * B | Union Brass Works Co., Boston....... 
fs Paras dea fo Rete Blodsets Clock Ce., Boston arlisie, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... ’ 
a ASBESTOLITH. _ et rant- ag tat rig page ero DRAUGHTSMAN. | FILING DEVICES. 
te Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. | Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston... | “i ‘widen Deane. Now York........... Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
ASPHALT. ‘ CONCRETE-ClEe. CONSTRUC- DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. eusen Nu Visseee seecceceeeeseeeeees 
Seen SUES SDs, POW CNS. Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston .| _G- G. Ledder, Boston, Mass........... | “ 


ASPHALT ROOPING. DUMB-WAITER. | Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa 








Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. CONSERVATORIES. SEs Eo Wa NR iicccsceee cxcsesee FIRE-ESCAPES. 
BLUE PRINTS. tie a ne Oo., Lrvington-on- ELECTRIC APPARATUS. ae Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., Boa 

Makepeace, B. L., Boston...........- p Bho B vcccccscccccccecesecces dteon Light, Boston. .....-...-ccesee | eee ee eeetes Mets teseeeeseesenes 

Parks & Jeeves, Bostonsec.---. “lyot Building & Construction Co.,|EGECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. | TUMOcinted Eupunded Metal Co., New 

Parks & Jeeves, Boston... ... Flynt Building & Construction Co.,| “Erickson Electric Equipment Co. Y ~xpa ® 0., NO 
; Spaulding Print Paper Co., wm) Se DR cis atone déustecsaeieaase mm. Hoisting Machinery Co.. The 
. BRASS FINISHERS. Pha pict ~eabehnaagg ELECTRIC SIGNALS. TR tellgs ctsessooguiscunen-- 
tere nettle gnome hla Melia & Woolaer, Beeten....cnoeos | Wethcectctesccstrecrerens | Pherae en Feats 
4 ° BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). Rutan, William L., Sn ELEVATORS, ETC. FIREPROOF LATHING. 





Richey, Browne & Donald, Long | CORDAGE. Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. Hayes, Geo., New York.............. 





Toland Clty. I. Wucec ccccccce-coscces 
Tyler Co., The W. S., Cleveland, O... 


CAPITALS (Carved). 
O. T. Nelson Oo., The, Columbus, Ohio 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston. (eow) 


Northern Engineering Works, De- 





troit, Mich........0«.0. decesvscseces 





Morse, Williams & Oo., 


ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 


Philadelphia. | FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 





Northern Engineering Works, De 


} Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Il] ones. —_ é Weta Se Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O i 
bros. Co., ’ . Tl. orthern Engineering orks, ELEVATORS (Foundry). FLOOR POLISH. : 
i! BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. errr Northern Engineering Works, De-| gatcher Polish Co., Boston.......... a 
4 Elston & Co., A. A., Boston.......... CUPOLAS (Poundry). Oratk, BRR. . .ccccccs Caiatinthind tks Manes FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 3 


Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... GIGEE, BENEs den cc ccc cccscecssesccee 





